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Introduction 


From a handful of students in all grades sitting 
in a tiny room with a stove to more than 3,000 
students using state-of-the-art facilities and 
technology, the tale of the North Scott 
Community School District (NSCSD) is the 
story of the evolution of public school in 
America — and a unique story of local 
perseverance and commitment to education. At 
times, the school district has been swayed by 
outside forces such as economic downturn, but 
at others, North Scott has led the way in 
educational innovation. This is the story of the 
transition from one-room schools to a 
powerhouse in arts and athletics. It is the story 
of communities building greatness together, but 
it starts with humble beginnings. 


Iowa Schools: Beginnings 


When white settlers first came to what is now 
known as Iowa, parents banded together to pay 
teachers to educate their children. In 1846, when 
Iowa became a state, the state constitution 


Country schools brought 
scattered families together in a 
common effort, provided a 
community where none 
existed, and gave the people 
who lived among the empty 
stretches of hills and plains a 
sense of belonging to a place. 


The Old Country School: 
Story of Rural Education in the Midwest 
by Wayne E. Fuller 


provided for a system of common schools, but it 
wasn’t until 1858 that the state legislature 
passed the Free School Act, which assessed 
property taxes to support public education. It 
also created the position of state superintendent 
along with a superintendent for each county. 
The act organized townships as districts, which 
could create subdistricts within their townships. 
Each township elected officials to serve on the 
township school board. Cities and towns with at 
least 1,000 people (in 1866 that number was 
changed to 200) could organize their own 
independent school district. 

In 1872, the Iowa legislature added another 
option where a township could have up to nine 
rural independent districts, made up of four 
contiguous sections, each with their own three 
member board of directors. This increased the 
number of small school districts because people 
preferred to have local control of their schools. 

By 1901, Iowa had 12,623 one-room schools 
in use: more than any other state at the time. 
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Rural schools built community in many ways. Christmas programs, end of year 
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picnics, and local elections were some examples of how the one-rooms brought 
families together. This is a photo of a Mt. Joy school picnic in 1943. 
Available online: https://archive. org/details/rur_19X X_022 
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“The Ist step in establishing the 
Sheridan #6 School was taken on 
July 2, 1875 when an acre of land 
was purchased from Ernest J.A. 
Semanial at a cost of $80.00. 

It was not until 1877 that the 
actual structure was completed at a 
cost of $1,100. The deed was 
placed under the siding on the 
south side of the building. The 
operating budget was $35.00 for 
coal and $35.00 for miscellaneous 
expenses for a one year period. The 
school was then known as the 
Lone Tree School. The number of 
students enrolled that year was 30. 
The persons responsible for 
organizing the first Sheridan 
Township school were Jochim 


Kuhl, Pres., Lorenze Rogge, Sec. 
and August Lamp as Treasurer. 
Nine schools were organized that 
year.” 


From the 75th Anniversary of Sheridan 
#6 booklet available online: 
https://archive.org/details/rur_1877_001 


Scott County townships in the 1875 State of Iowa 
atlas published by A.T. Andreas. 


shows the 
school house 


' Hickory Grove 
(| township in the 
ie S State Atlas of 
“|e Lowa published 


1875. 


Each township had 36 
sections. A school was 
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the State of Iowa Atlas 
compiled by Wanda 


Rathje. 
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This poster created by Ruby Ferris for the Brownlie Sod House Questers #1229 detailing the one room schoolhouses of 
Scott County in 1910 shows examples of how different townships organized their schools. For example: 


Allens Grove Township had six one-room school houses, which were all part of one township district. Each 
school had a director who hired the teacher and usually provided their room and board, cleaned the school at 
the beginning of each school year, cut the grass, and supplied the fuel for the stove. The township school board 
consisted of the president, secretary, treasurer and director at large. They were in charge of making repairs to 
the schools, setting teacher salaries and paying them each month. 

Sheridan Township included nine one-room schools outside of the town of Eldridge as well as the Eldridge 
Independent School District for the town students. The students that lived in Eldridge first attended the 
one-room school east of town, but, in 1900, the citizens of Eldridge petitioned the Sheridan Township School 
Board to create the Eldridge Independent School District. On March 4, 1901, the election was held and the new 
district was created. Another election was held to elect five directors, and on May 13, 1901, another election 
was held to issue $2,000 in bonds to build the new school. The election passed 35 to 1. Block 3 (3rd St., 
Donahue St., 4th St. and Davies St., the current location of Centennial Park), was purchased from Hugo Kuehl 
for $600 to build the school. 

Dixon, McCausland, and Princeton all had an Independent School District for their towns; similar to Eldridge. 
Hickory Grove Township was made up of rural independent districts such as Maysville, Linn Grove, and 
Fairview. 

Note: Ferris’ poster can also be viewed and enlarged online at: https://archive.org/details/rur_1910_001 
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Community was a central theme of many of 
these one-room school houses. Christmas 
programs, end of year picnics, and serving as 
polling places for local elections are examples 
of how the small country schools brought 
families together. 

Bonnie Meinert Osterberg, who attended 
Sheridan Township No. 6 (south of Eldridge on 
Lincoln Road) starting in 1949, said the 
programs were outstanding. Her dad, Victor 
Meinert, would play the piano to accompany 
their performances. Her grandfather Fritz 
Meinert was director for the school from 1915 
to 1923 and her dad was the director from 1946 


to 1953. Having local, or even family, control 
was a big draw for a small rural school. 

Betty Hoffman Carlson, who attended 
Sheridan Township No. 5 (south of Eldridge on 
Buttermilk Road) starting in 1952, also said the 
programs were spectacular. A wire was strung 
from one side of the room to the other to hang 
the big black curtain for the makeshift stage and 
all the parents would attend. At one program, 
her sister Mary sang “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles”, while Betty blew bubbles hiding 
behind the piano. 


School director Victor 
Meinert plays the 
piano while Sheridan 
No. 6 children sing in 
1948. 


% Victor Meinert plays 
while his daughter 
Judy sings 

in 1953. Christmas 
programs were among 
|. the favorite memories 
_ of one-room school 
attendees. Available 
online: 
https://archive.org/det 
ails/rur_1948_002 
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The Turn of the Century: A Movement to Consolidate and Reorganize 


At the turn of the twentieth century, America 
was changing rapidly and rural education was at 
the forefront of a great debate. The 1890s were 
hard years for farmers in rural Iowa, but the 
early 1900s brought high prices for crops, good 
weather, mail delivery, improved roads, and 
telephone lines. People were leaving the country 
for more opportunities in the cities, which meant 
declining enrollments in country schools. 

Also, starting near the turn of the century, 
there was a group of professional educators in 
the United States who had studied country 
schools and decided that these schools were not 
doing a good job of educating students, 
especially compared to the more efficient, 
urban, graded schools. They believed one-room 
schoolhouses were not properly preparing 
students to make a good living as successful, 
progressive farmers. The educators blamed the 
country schools for people leaving the 
countryside for jobs in the cities. 

In 1897, Iowa had granted funds to school 
districts for school transportation. In Iowa and 
other midwest states, other laws were also 
enacted that encouraged rural school districts to 
consolidate. 


Not everyone agreed that consolidation was a 
good idea. Many Iowa farmers were against 
consolidation for a variety of reasons including: 

e Loss of control of their child’s 
education, including length of school 
terms, choice of teacher, and input on 
how much money they would spend. 

e Loss of an institution that held a small 
rural community together. 

e Fear of their children mixing with 
children in town. 

e Fear that country children would feel 
inferior to town children. 

e Transportation issues which included 
bad or unpaved roads, long rides for 
young children, unruly children, and 
questionable drivers (some places used 
students to drive the wagons and later 
buses). 

e Increased taxes, especially the reliance 
on property taxes. Farmers who had 
more property felt they were paying 
more for a “town school” than the town 
people. 


NS Making Connections 

Bonnie Meinert Osterberg attended Sheridan No. 6 from 1949-1956 for Kindergarten through 7th 
grade. During that time, there was often only one other student in her grade, and some years she was the 
only one. The last four years before North Scott consolidated, enrollment at Sheridan No. 6 was down 
to around 12 students. When North Scott consolidated, she was bused to Lincoln No. 4 where she was 


part of an entire 8th grade class. She mentioned how she felt the distinction of being a “country girl” as 
opposed to a “city girl”. 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the NS Schools History Project in 2022. 
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According to History of Davenport and Scott 
County Iowa published in 1910, Scott County 
had 13 school townships, 77 subdistricts, 19 
rural independent districts, and 10 city, town 
and village independent districts. At the same 
time, there were only ten consolidated school 
districts in Jowa. By 1913, Iowa still had almost 
14,000 country school districts and subdistricts, 
which greatly varied in size and quality of 
instruction. 

The schools in northern Scott County only 
provided a Primary (now called kindergarten) 
through 8th grade education at that time. If 
parents wanted their children to continue on to 
high school, they had to pay tuition and provide 
transportation to the high school. In most cases 
that meant attending Davenport High School. 

In 1911, the Free Tuition law was passed that 
provided tuition for any high school student 


who lived in a district without its own high 
school to attend a district that did. Tuition was 
paid by the student’s home district. In some 
cases, this became an incentive for local school 
boards to build high schools in their towns. 

In 1910, 406 high schools had been opened in 
Iowa and, by 1935, there were 953. Some of 
these were too small to survive long-term. The 
Free Tuition law resulted in more students 
attending high school, but it did not encourage 
consolidation because the country schools 
preferred to continue to educate their young 
children and maintain local control while still 
providing access to a high school education in 
nearby towns. In 1912-1913, almost 12,000 high 
school students in the state took advantage of 
the Free Tuition law. By 1930-1931 almost 
40,000 participated. 


Indeed, this way of providing rural 
children with a high school education 
was so popular that as late as 1954 
more than 70% of the total area of the 
state was organized into rural school 
districts that elected to send their 
students to high school in a nearby 
town or city of the students choosing 
rather than providing high school 
themselves. 

There Goes the Neighborhood: 

Rural School Consolidation at the Grass Roots in 
Early Twentieth-Century Iowa 
by David R. Reynolds 


$ Making Connections 

Carol Hamann Albrecht attended Sheridan No. 9 from 1944-1953. There were usually about 12 
students total and just one other student in her grade. She talked about what it was like to go to 
J.B. Young Junior High in Davenport where she was in a class with 30 other 9th graders. It was a 


big change but she felt she made many new friends and had her city friends and her country 
friends. 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the NS Schools History Project in 2022. 
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Students that lived in northern Scott County e 1868 - Wheatland High School (became 
had several choices for high school. Some of Calamus-Wheatland in 1985). 
these students stayed with friends or relatives in e 1878 - LeClaire High School (closed in 
Davenport, some had to find their own 1960). 
transportation, and some were able to board a e 1882 - St. Ambrose Seminary/Academy 
bus that took them there each day. (combined with Immaculate Conception 
Opening dates of nearby high schools were as in 1958 and became Assumption High 
follows: School in Davenport). 
e@ 1859- Immaculate Conception Academy e 1921 - Clinton High School (still open). 
for Girls in Davenport. e 1927 - Buffalo High School (closed in 
e 1861 - Davenport High School (Current 1958). 
location and building opened in 1907, e 1928 - DeWitt High School (new 
and is now called Davenport Central). building opened 1959). 
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School record books show tuition payments 
to various high schools over the decades. 
Local school districts paid the fees for 
students to attend high school outside of the 
_ district. The state may have reimbursed 
| districts for this, depending on the era. 
Top left: Lincoln Township Record of the 
Secretary 1936-37. 
& 7 Above: Lincoln Township Record of the 
Secretary 1952-53. 
Left: Princeton Township Record of the 
Secretary 1948-49. 
Records from the NSCSD available online at: 
https://archive.org/details/ 
scottcountycommunitymemory . 
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In the meantime, the Eldridge Independent 
School District built a new school in 1925. The 
first school, located in the current Centennial 
Park and built in 1901, was moved to 319 West 
Davenport St. in Eldridge and was used as a 
home. The new school cost $20,000 and had 
three rooms and an auditorium. The bond issue 
for this building passed with a vote of 91 to 50. 
Dixon, McCausland and Princeton also had 
independent school districts. 

By 1932, Iowa still had 9,279 one-room 
schools. This was more than any other state 
except Illinois, which had 10,041. The country 
school system in Iowa had demonstrated that it 
was doing a good job of educating its children. 
In 1870, Iowa and Nebraska, which had similar 
country school systems, tied for the fifth highest 
literacy rate of all states in the Union. In 1880, 
Nebraska was first and Iowa second, in 1890 
Iowa came in third, and by 1900 it tied with 
Nebraska for first. 


N} Making Connections 


Even so, with the rural population declining, 
by 1930 country schools in Iowa accounted for 
40 percent of elementary school enrollments, 
and by 1950 they made up only 23.5 percent. 
This number still included the northern Scott 
County country schools. More than 400 Iowa 
school districts had consolidated by 1921, but 
from that time to the 1950s the consolidation 
movement slowed considerably. 

Consolidation was certainly a difficult thing 
for communities to agree on. According to 
There Goes the Neighborhood by David R. 
Reynolds, “Rural school consolidation produced 
more conflict than any other education issue 
placed before Iowa voters in the twentieth 
century. No issue dealing with public schooling 
before or since has produced as much litigation 
as school consolidation...” Between 1906 and 
1925, seventy cases regarding one-room school 
transitions were appealed to and heard by the 
Iowa Supreme Court. 


“Thoughts of consolidating schools was entering the minds of so called progress[ive] educators in 
Sheridan Township and the Town of Eldridge [after] the pattern used at Welton, Iowa, ([which was] one 
of the first schools to use the modern system of transporting students via eight Model T Busses). 


However, this transportation was a big headache due to no paved roads, snow storms which forced them 


to borrow horses and reduced passenger loads. After a lot of work to push this system, it was soundly 
defeated.” 

From the 75th Anniversary of Sheridan #6 booklet available on Scott County Community Memory Project website: 
https:/larchive.org/details/rur_1877_001 


One event that had an impact on school 
consolidation was the passage of the Federal 
Free Rural Mail Delivery Act in 1896. It stated 
that if counties within a state agreed to be 
responsible for their own road maintenance, 
instead of the farmers, then the state could have 
free rural mail delivery. Over time, because of 
improved road conditions and modern vehicles, 


transporting students farther distances to 
centrally located schools became possible. 

In 1945, the Iowa General Assembly ruled 
that each County Board of Education put 
together a plan to realign country schools into 
natural neighborhoods for consolidation, but this 
work halted in 1947 until an extensive study 
could be completed by the County Boards. 
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The 1940s: Scott County Consolidation & Reorganization 


In 1948, Scott County began to study the 
process of reorganization. The Scott County 
Board of Education held a special meeting at the 
county courthouse in Davenport where Cameron 
M. Ross of the State Department of Public 
Instruction discussed the reorganization of 
schools. 

On October 27, 1948, Ross presented the 
following facts about reorganization: 

1. Scott County is different from others 
because it is dominated by a large 
metropolitan area. 

2. [The Scott] County Board of Education 
shall conduct a program of 
reorganization. 

3. Reorganizations proposed by [the] 
County Board [are] subject to approval 
by voters of affected districts. 

4. Nochange in school districts can be 
made until 1953 except by 
reorganization. 

5. Administrative units for governing and 
attendance areas to serve children of the 
community were presented by Ross. 
Large administrative units can better 
insure uniform taxation and enrich and 
equalize educational opportunities. 

Ross also stated that there were 861 high 
schools in Iowa and that 606 of those had an 
enrollment of less than 100. He shared a chart 
that showed schools with more students had 
lower cost per pupil and a higher 
teacher-to-student ratio. He suggested the Scott 
County Board of Education obtain the bulletin 
“How Good Is Your School” for Parent Teacher 
Associations and other discussion groups. 

On February 6, 1952, at a special meeting of 
the Scott County Board of Education, Hartsel N. 
Perry, the Scott County Board of Education 
secretary, used an opaque projector to show four 
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maps prepared for reorganization purposes. The 
maps showed the 46 districts in Scott County, 
attendance and financial statistics, the four 
proposed administrative units, transportation 
distances and teachers required. The board 
agreed to continue the study of reorganization. 
After a demonstration by a salesman from Ryan 
Visual Aid that showed how the opaque 
projector could be used for classroom 
instruction, the board voted to purchase one to 
be used at public meetings to inform people 
about reorganization. 

In 1953, Iowa law was changed to require any 
district without their own high school to join 
with a district that had a high school. They had 
until 1962 to get this done. New combined 
districts had to have at least 300 students in 
kindergarten through 12th grade and the district 
could decide whether they would continue to 
use the one-room schools within its boundaries. 

On August 3, 1953, at a meeting of the Scott 
County Board of Education, the DeWitt Board 
of Education was present to discuss school 
reorganization. They had previously proposed 
extending their school district into part of Scott 
County and wanted to know if it would work 
with what Scott County was planning for their 
own reorganization. Their tentative plan 
included practically all of Winfield Township 
and Butler Township, including the towns of 
McCausland and Long Grove. Concerns about 
the proposal included the transportation 
distances required because of the Wapsipinicon 
River and that it would leave a portion of the 
county unserved by any high school area. They 
also determined, after a call to the State 
Superintendent, that it was not possible to divide 
counties when it came to the election of board 
members. 
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Also in 1953, the Scott County Board of 
Education adopted a “Tentative County Plan for 
Reorganization of School Districts.” They 


HERE'S WHY WE NEED BETTER SCHOOLS 


Problem 12 Many communities in lowa have realized that the 
one-room school can not meet the needs of their children in the complex 
life of today. They have accepted their responsibility end taken sfeps to 
organize their school districts info financially sound, educationally effective 
school units. 


Scott County has done little or nothin: a 
Result: 
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Problem 5: 90% of our high. schoo! students are edues 


decided to create a film strip and recording and 
hire an artist to help create a booklet, which 
would both be used to promote reorganization. 


90% ome HIGH SCHOOL | 
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Result: 


Parents must rely on the hospitality of a neighboring sical alt 
educate their child. Parents have. no right to vote or voice: ‘opinions: 

the quality of education their child: receives: -Yet,. they. pay, stustion 
school district ioe the education of Meir child.” ee 


DO YOU HAVE THE RIGHETO vorsre | 


These two pages from a brochure put out by Scott County detail reasons to 
reorganize the one-room schools. Other reasons listed included: keeping up with 
modern times, better equipment and more staff, number of subjects offered, and 


disparities in enrollment at rural schools. From the Reorganization - Scott County 


papers at the Richardson-Sloane Special Collections center, microfilm roll 26. 


How did Scott County’s situation compare with 
the rest of the state at this time? Actually, in 
1954, more than 70 percent of the total area of 
the state was still organized into rural school 
districts that elected to send their students to 
high school in a nearby town or city rather than 
providing their own high school. With the 1962 
deadline looming, the Scott County board 
decided to hold informational meetings with all 
the local boards of education about the 
reorganization process in mid-1954. They also 
discussed how to bring the petition before the 
people. Petitions had to be signed by one third 
of eligible voters in order to hold the election. 


In the meantime, finding teachers that were 
willing to teach in a country school was 
becoming more difficult. One could hardly 
blame a teacher for preferring to teach in a 
classroom where everyone was in the same 
grade and in a building where there were other 
teachers to work alongside. According to the 
minutes of the August 12, 1954 Scott County 
Board of Education meeting, members 
discussed the shortage of teachers that were 
willing to teach in rural, ungraded schools. 
The Allens Grove Township School Board 
was in attendance and asked for permission to 
purchase two buses so they could transport 
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students in order to have just two grades at each Board moved and seconded to grant permission 
of their rural schools. They could then operate to purchase two buses should the special Allens 
with two fewer teachers. Citizens in attendance Grove Township election pass. If it failed, and 
from Allens Grove expressed their opposition to they could not secure teachers for all of their six 
the plan. They were used to having their schools, they would then transport a portion of 
children attending one school together during all their students. The teacher was often key to the 
their elementary years. The Scott County board success of the students in schools like Allens 
decided that it should come to a vote of the 
people of Allens Grove. The Scott County 


Grove. 


[The quality of teaching in open- 
country schools] varied enormously. 
Teachers typically lived at home or 
with relatives, generally teaching for a 
few years and then getting married. In 
one study of 107 Cedar County rural 
teachers in the 1920s, the county 


Making 
Connections 


Carol Hamann Albrecht, a 
student at Sheridan No. 9, 


superintendent judged eleven to be 
superior, only 30 good, leaving one to 


infer that the remaining 66 were at least ~ 


somewhat inferior as teachers. 


became a teacher herself as an 
adult and had this to say about 
teachers in a one-room school: 


Towa - the Middle Land 


by Dorothy Schwied i 
y Dorothy Schwieder “T appreciate how much 


_ : work the teachers had to do 


and how much responsibility 
they had, and with no phones 
to call for help. They would 
start the furnace each 
morning, do the cleaning, and 
prepare all the lessons 
including art, music and PE. 
There were no mimeograph 
machines to print worksheets. 


Students either answered the 
questions at the end of their 
textbook chapter or the 
teacher wrote questions out 
on the chalkboard.” 


Carol Hamann Albrecht thought she got a good education at 
Sheridan No. 9 because she had good teachers and was able to 
learn from the older students. Carol is on the far left in the above 
photo. She had only three teachers during the nine years she 
attended Sheridan No. 9; Jean Englebrecht, Alberta Meyer 
Blanche, her aunt (pictured), and Lucile Rochau. She remembers 


going to the Maysville General Store to purchase her textbooks 
As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the NS 


each August. 
Schools History Project in 2022. 


Available online: https://archive.org/details/rur_194X_006 
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North Scott area students attending one-room 
schools before consolidation in 1956 shared 
mixed reactions about their teachers and 
experiences. 

Mary Hoffman Bender and Betty Hoffman 
Carlson attended Sheridan No. 5 between 1949 
and 1957. They walked to school from their 
farm on Buttermilk Road. They both loved their 
teacher, Margaret Duling. If the weather was 
bad, her husband, Cornelius “Bud” Duling, 
would drive them home in their little car. He 
would do wheelies in the snow in their 
driveway. Betty said that Duling inspired her to 
become a teacher when she grew up. 

Another favorite memory was when the 
teacher told Mary and Betty that it was their 
turn to bring a potato to school. In the morning 
they would put the potato on the furnace, which 
was in the lower level of the school. By lunch it 
would be baked to perfection and ready to eat. 
There was only room for three or four potatoes 
on the furnace. Mary said, “When it was our 
turn, you never had such a beautiful baked 
potato in your life! To have that baked potato 
and smell it with the melted butter your mother 
sent with you was the best.” 

Duling must have also been good at handling 
emergencies because Betty recalls the day when 
an 8th grade boy was chopping wood for the 
furnace fire downstairs and came running into 
the school with a bloody arm. He had 
accidentally chopped his arm. Betty remembers 
being very worried, but he did survive. 

Bob Westerhof grew up on a farm north of 
Donahue and first attended Allen’s Grove No. 1, 
but his parents didn’t like the way things were 
run there. One year they had six different 
teachers. At one point, the teacher lived in a 
trailer next to the school house. One morning 
there was no teacher in the school to start the 
day. A parent checked and found her still 
sleeping in the trailer. After that, Bob’s parents 


transferred him to Allen’s Grove No. 5, also 
known as Sand Hill, where he felt he got a good 
education. 

Bonnie Meinert Osterberg attended Sheridan 
No. 6. Her teacher was Ruth Sparks, who was 
only 18 years old and had just graduated from 


high school. She taught at Bonnie’s school from 
1945 to 1954. In the morning the teacher would 
ring the big bell and they’d have to come in and 
sit down and be quiet. 


Bonnie 
Meinert 
Osterberg 
attended 
Sheridan No. 
7 6 through 7th 
SO) grade. She is 
j onthe 
BM teacher's left 
in this photo 


and is 8 years 
old. Mrs. 
Ruth Sparks 


Available online: https:/larchive.org/details/rur_19X X_022 is the teacher. 


Jan Fletcher Munro attended the Lost Grove 
one-room school located north of Argo in 
Princeton Township starting in 1946. Almost 
half the students were her family members. She 
had one sister and four brothers. About 12 to 14 
students attended Lost Grove while she was 
there. The teacher she had most of the years she 
attended was Mildred Benson, who only took a 
course in high school to qualify for a teaching 
certificate. Jan didn’t always like the way her 
teacher did things. When she passed out the 
writing paper she put it on the right side of 
everyone's desk. Jan was left handed so she 
would move the paper to the left side of the desk 
to write more easily with her left hand. The 
teacher would slap her fingers and make her 
change the paper back to the right side. When 
Jan told her mother, she came and talked to the 
teacher. After that Jan’s fingers were no longer 
slapped and she could keep her paper on the left. 
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More education requirements for teachers 
contributed to the difficulty of finding people to 
work at rural schools. The 1860s Iowa Code 
required a teacher to hold a certificate, but it 
didn’t state any specific qualifications. During 
the early decades of Iowa’s statehood, teaching 
credentials were earned through examination 
and degrees were optional. 

Here is a look at changing requirements 
through the decades: 


e 1876 - The Iowa State Normal School, 
now University of Northern Iowa, was 
established in Cedar Falls to train 
teachers. 

e@ 1912: The Iowa State Normal School 
established a 12 week program in Iowa 
high schools for training elementary 
teachers. Davenport High School had 
this program. 


e 1935: College degrees were required for 
secondary school teachers. 

e 1952: Two year college degrees were 
required for elementary school teachers. 

e 1959: Four year college degrees were 
required for elementary school teachers. 

e Existing teachers were allowed to renew 
and maintain their licenses without a 
degree if they held a teaching position 
before the degree requirement changed. 


Local teachers remember being able to get the 
training they needed. Lucille Blondell Green 
was the substitute teacher for Lincoln No. 4, 
located east of Eldridge, during part of the 
1955-56 school year. Green attended Lincoln 
No. 4 herself as a student, along with her future 
husband, Gene Green. She graduated from 
Davenport High School in 1947 where she 
completed the normal training to be a teacher. 
She then taught full time for two years, before 
getting married and starting a family. 


Lucille Green standing with her Lincoln No. 4 students in 1955-56. Teaching must 
run in her family because Lucille’s daughter, Cheryl Arp, was the longtime 3rd 
grade teacher at Alan Shepard Elementary in Long Grove, and Lucille’s 

16 grandson, Tim Green is the principal at Neil Armstrong Elementary in Park View. 
Available online: https:/archive. org/detailslrur_1955_002 
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Ruth Holland Vollbeer also graduated from 
Davenport High School where she completed 
the normal training to be a teacher. At the age of 
18, she taught at Lincoln No. | for one year. She 
spent the next six years at Sheridan No. 7 in Mt. 
Joy. Even though her parents lived just north of 
Long Grove, she boarded with the Freund 
family who lived right next door to the school, 
which must have been much more convenient. 
Both the house she boarded in and the Sheridan 
No. 7 school house are still standing in Mt. Joy. 

Carol Albrecht graduated in 1959 from what 
was then called Iowa State Teachers College 
(University of Northern Iowa). She was among 
the last group of students who could get a 
teaching certificate after studying for only two 


| 


years. She did her student teaching in the Lab 
School. Most area schools would hire a teacher 
with this certificate, but Davenport required a 
four year degree at that time. She later attended 
Marycrest College and earned her four year 
bachelor’s degree. 

The Scott County Library System and 
Bookmobile had a big impact on area schools 
and teachers. Albrecht remembered, “When the 
bookmobile started coming to our school, that 
opened a whole new world for us because we 
didn’t have many books in school.” Founded as 
a traveling library in 1947 by rural teacher Edna 
Spies, SCLS opened branches in Eldridge, 
Princeton, and Blue Grass in 1950. 


Scott County residents had no access to public 


library services. Edna Spies began a delivery 
service to 110 one-room school houses throughout | 
the county in 1947. Pictured above is the 
Bookmobile in 1950, paid for in part by pennies 
donated by rural school children. 

Right: The Bookmobile parked in front of rural 
school No. 5 in 1967. The poor condition of this 
rural school is evident shortly before new 
elementaries were built in Scott County. 
Library history available online: 
https://archive. org/details/sclshistory 
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The 1950s: North Scott: A Fledgling Community 
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Preparations for future reorganization began in 
1955, when Iowa passed legislation that would 
close all country schools by June 1, 1966. 
Meetings were being held throughout the county 
to discuss different proposals for how the rural 
districts could be grouped for consolidation into 
a district that would include its own high school. 

An excerpt from the July 1, 1955 budget 
meeting of the Scott County Board of Education 
that set in motion the process of creating North 
Scott Community School District reads: 

“A motion was made by Emil Fahrenkrog that 
Everett Sidlinger serve as temporary chairman 
in the absence of Dr. [L.V.] Schroeder, and this 
was readily approved. The chairman then called 
the meeting to order and we had with us Roy 
Curtis and Ralph Keppy who represented a 
committee relative to reorganization of the 
northern portion of Scott County from Dixon to 
the Mississippi River on the east consisting of 
16 districts. 

Mr. Roy Curtis presented the arguments and 
related some facts relative to the various 
meetings that they had held in the various 
sections of Scott County and stated that the 
feeling was quite favorable for a vote relative to 
the reorganization for a high school district in 
this portion of Scott County. 

The chairman then referred to each one of the 
board members and asked them to express their 
opinion and most of the board members 
sanctioned approval, and after the discussion of 
the same, a motion was made to approve 
proceeding with the petitions for the affected 
area. This motion was made by Emil 
Fahrenkrog and seconded by Ray Baetke. This 
motion carried.” 

The Scott County Board of Education 
members at this time were: Edna Spies (who 
had recently founded the Scott County Library 


System), Emil Fahrenkrog, Ray Baetke, Everett 
Sidlinger, and Dr. L.V Schroeder. 

There were still other proposals being 
considered. According to the October 13, 1955 
issue of the DeWitt Observer, about 50 Scott 
County parents met with the DeWitt 
Community School District in October of 1955 
to discuss the possibility of merging Winfield 
and Butler Townships with the DeWitt district. 
The DeWitt district consisted of the 
consolidation of DeWitt Independent, De Witt 
township, Eden township, and Low Moor 
Independent district. 

C.A. Ekstrand, DeWitt superintendent, 
explained that they were making plans to 
propose a bond issue to build a new school, and 
that the tuition paid by the Scott County high 
school students that attended DeWitt High 
School was not enough to cover all their 
expenses. He said it wasn’t fair for the DeWitt 
district’s taxpayers to have to pay for the Scott 
County students. It was made clear that De Witt 
wanted the students from all of Scott County, 
but it would be up to Scott County to bring this 
merger about. DeWitt officials would not 
“promote” it themselves. Roy Curtis proposed 
that the DeWitt district serve a much larger 
Scott County area, which included much of 
what is now the North Scott Community School 
District. 

The DeWitt board offered to speak to Scott 
County groups to explain the idea. “At the close 
of the meeting the board asked for and received 
a substantial show of hands of persons believing 
that the matter should be pursued further. If 
anything is to be done, the board pointed out 
that it should be accomplished by July, 1956,” 
DeWitt Observer 1955. 

Meanwhile, petitions were being signed for 
the new North Scott district election. If that 
passed, DeWitt’s proposal would be moot. 
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A special meeting of the Scott County Board 
of Education was held on November 21, 1955, 
at the Eldridge School “for the purpose of 
hearing and acting upon a petition for the 
formation of a proposed community school 
district of the north area of Scott County 
including contiguous territory located in the 
County of Scott, State of Iowa.” 

Hartsel N. Perry, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Scott County, Iowa, reported that he 
had filed the petition and fixed the date for the 
filing of any objections to ten days, and that he 
had published this information in the Farm 
Bureau News. He also reported that he had 
given notice to each member of the County 
Board. There were no written or verbal 
objections so Dr. L.V. Schroeder moved that the 
election day be set. 

An article from the December 8, 1955 DeWitt 
Observer discussed the upcoming election 
scheduled for Monday, December 12, 1955. 
Voters from 16 districts in the northern half of 
Scott County went to the polls to vote on the 
proposed reorganization plan. The article stated, 
“While no official word has been given, it is 
believed that the new district would center 
around a large new high school to be built in 
some fairly central location, presumably 
Eldridge. As in any reorganization plan, 75% of 
the districts involved in the proposal must give 
their approving vote to effect the plan. Those 
districts voting negatively are automatically 
dropped from the reorganized district even 
though the plan might carry the necessary 
three-quarters approval.” 

On Monday, December 12, 1955, the election 
was held in 16 different Scott County school 
districts for the following proposition: 

“Shall the contiguous territory described as 
follows, to-wit:- 

Tract #1: The LeClaire Independent School District 
Tract #2: The Dixon Independent School District 
Tract #3: The Eldridge Independent School District 


Tract #4: The McCausland Independent School 
District 

Tract #5: The Princeton Independent School District 
Tract #6: The Allens Grove Township School 
District 

Tract #7: The Butler Township School District 
Tract #8: The LeClaire Township School District 
Tract #9: The Lincoln Township School District 
Tract #10: The Princeton Township School District 
Tract #11: The Sheridan Township School District 
Tract #12: The Winfield Township School District 
Tract #13: The Rural Independent Linn Grove #2 
School District 

Tract #14: The Rural Independent Maysville #1 
School District 

Tract #15: The Rural Independent Long Grove #1 
School District 

Tract #16: The Rural Independent Winfield #2 
School District 

Be united and merged into a single school 
district to be a Community School District as 
provided by Chapter 117, Acts of the 55th 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, and 
shall be known as the North Scott County 
Community School District in the County of 
Scott, State of Iowa.” 

All of the above school districts approved the 
merger except for the LeClaire Township 
School District, the LeClaire Independent 
School District, and the Rural Independent Linn 
Grove #2 School District (north of Maysville). 
At the next meeting of the Scott County Board 
of Education, the board adopted an amended 
plan for reorganization that included only the 
school districts that approved it. 

At this point in time, the newly formed district 
included 39 one-room, three two-room, one 
three-room, one four-room and one five-room 
school buildings. A large task lay ahead to 
create a unified, modern school district for all 
students who lived within its borders. 
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Scott County Reorganization Map 
January 2, 1956 © 


3 worth Scott Community Dintrict 
Durant Community District 
(MM Bennett commmity District 
IeClaire Township 

Pie Wheatland Comeunity District 
Walcott Community District 


1956 Reorganization map from the Scott County Board Minutes 
1919-1965 in the Richardson-Sloane Special Collections, Roll 18 


microfilm. 


On January 30, 1956, the election for 
directors of the North Scott Community School 
District was held. Directors elected were: 
President: Elmer Hamann, Members: Harvey 
Kuhl, Raymond Porter, Harland Rohlk, and 
Wesley Schmalz. 

Even though North Scott was now one district, 
the board and administration appeared to 
understand the importance of including 
representation from all of the former 13 rural 
districts as can be seen from meeting minutes of 
the Scott County Board of Education held on 
March 5, 1956: 

“Another item to come before the board was 
the meeting which is scheduled with the various 
board members of the North Scott Community 
20 


District. This would include the new five man 
board, as well as all members of the various 
districts who are now members, or will be 
elected members as of March 12. This meeting 
is scheduled for March 22, at Eldridge at 8:00 
P.M. There will be present four members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction who will 
talk with this new district about a proposed 
curriculum for their new high school, and this in 
turn might aid them in interpreting the needs for 
a new high school building to serve that area. 
The County Board of Education is also invited 
to attend this meeting.” 

Later in March, the North Scott School board 
met with the DeWitt School board where it was 
decided that North Scott would pay for 
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transportation for their students attending high 
school in DeWitt until they could build a rural 
Scott County high school. Eleventh and twelfth 
graders would still be able to graduate from 
DeWitt, once the new school was built, if they 
chose. In 1958, after the North Scott 
Junior-Senior High School opened, 108 students 
from the newly formed North Scott district 
attended the DeWitt High School. These 
students were informed that, if they wanted to 
continue attending DeWitt, they would have to 
pay for their own tuition and transportation 
costs. 

Charles W. Hahn, the first superintendent of 
the new district, was officially hired in July of 
1956. His postwar administrative experience 
included positions as superintendent in Rake, 
Zearing, and Ackley, Iowa. During 1955-56, 
Hahn was at the state university doing work on 
his doctorate degree. He said that the people of 
the northern Scott County districts were 
extremely receptive and interested in the 
problems of school reorganization and building. 

He got straight to work and hired an architect 
for the new high school in Eldridge: Raymond 
Orputt of Rockford. Orputt would also be the 
architect for the new DeWitt high school if their 
election was successful. Hahn started looking 
for land to purchase for the location of the new 
high school. 

On September 24, 1956, an election was held 
to authorize North Scott Community School 
District Board of Education to spend the money 
on hand in the School House Fund to purchase 
the 41.5 acre site on the south edge of Eldridge. 
The land was owned by Carrie Ketelson. The 
purchase price was $36,000 ($867 per acre).This 
site was selected for several reasons: it was the 
lowest price, water and sewer facilities were 
available from the town of Eldridge, and 
insurance rates were lower in the corporate 
limits of a town. According to the Eldridge, 
Iowa 100 years, 1871-1971 Centennial Book, 


Eldridge was chosen as the site for the high 
school because of its central location. 

Carol Hamann Albrecht, whose father, Elmer 
Hamann, was on the first North Scott Board of 
Directors from 1956 to 1959, remembers the 
difficult decisions that had to be made. “My dad 
was the kind of person that could bring people 
together and listen. They had a lot of things to 
deal with. You have an area all the way to 
Durant and all the way to the river, and 
everybody wants a school. Other board 
members who represented other parts of the 
district would come and stand in my parents 
front yard and talk with my dad to try to get 
things ironed out. They were all community 
leaders and they had to fight for their areas, yet 
they had to come to a consensus of where the 
high school was going to be built. There were a 
lot of meetings that my dad had to go to. It was 
important because they knew that whatever 
town got the new high school, was going to 
grow.” Carol also recalls her father receiving a 
threatening phone call from someone who 
disagreed with decisions that were being made. 

Despite the controversy, the election to 
purchase the land passed by a vote of 624 to 
104. Now there were lots of decisions to be 
made and Hahn and the new school board chose 
to include people from each of the former 
districts to be involved in the selection of a 
Citizens Committee. Subcommittees included 
Curriculum, Census, Princeton, and Publicity. A 
temporary committee was formed to study and 
recommend to the Citizens Committee whether 
7th and 8th grade should be included in the 
upcoming bond issue for the new high school. 

The architect submitted plans to the board and 
the Citizens Committee. Revisions were made 
that evolved into the North Scott Community 
Junior-Senior High School one building that 
would include 7th - 12th grades. 
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On January 11, 1957, a bond issue for the new 
North Scott Junior-Senior High School in the 
amount of $1.1 million was approved by the 
voters. Contracts were awarded on September 3, 
1957; the ground breaking ceremony was held 
September 15, 1957 and construction started 
immediately. 

While all the planning was going on for the 
new Junior-Senior High School, the district had 
to have a plan for the elementary students. The 
Citizens committee had met in October 1956 
and agreed upon this statement: “Inasmuch as 
the whole high school bond issue might be 
jeopardized if any mention of the elementary 
situation is made at this time, the sub-committee 
recommends that the bond issue be limited to 
the amount needed for the construction of an 
adequate secondary school.” 

For the 1956-57 school year, students in 
grades K-8 continued to attend the same 
one-room schools they had in the past. Later on, 
the committee and school board decided to 
divide the district into four areas and use buses 
to transport students to the rural schools based 
on their grade level and the area they lived in: 


drivers. Available online: 


A photo from the 1 959 Shield Yearbook depicting the bus fleet and 


Area | - town of Princeton, Princeton Township, 
and Butler schools No. 5 and No. 8. 

Area 2 - remainder of Butler Township schools, 
town of McCausland, and all of Winfield 
Township, town of Long Grove. 

Area 3 - Lincoln Township and Sheridan 
Township, including the town of Eldridge. 

Area 4 - the rest of the district including Dixon, 
Donahue, Allens Grove Township, Linn Grove 
schools and Maysville. 

For instance, starting in the fall of 1957, the 
Eldridge School, also known as the “Alamo”, 
housed two sections of kindergarten, two 
sections of lst grade and three sections of 2nd 
grade. Kindergarten through second grade 
students in Area 3 were bused or walked to the 
Eldridge School. Eldridge students in grades 
three through six were bused to various rural 
schools in Sheridan and Lincoln Townships 
which were all in Area 3. All four areas were set 
up in similar fashion with a central meeting 
place for the buses. Many buses would be 
required for this to work, so at the April 1, 1957 


meeting of the Scott County Board of 
Education, North Scott requested approval to 
purchase 23 new buses. 


https:/larchive. org/details/NorthScottShield Yearbook1959a 
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Making 
Connections 


Betty Hoffman Carlson 
attended Sheridan No. 5 for 
Kindergarten through 4th grade. 
After consolidation she attended 
Sheridan No. 7 at Mt. Joy for 5th 
and 6th grades. The bus would 
pick her up at the end of their 
lane, then take her to the Eldridge 
School where there would be 
about 15 buses parked. Students 
had to transfer to a different bus 
that carried other students in their 
grade to the rural school they 
attended. Students knew which 
bus to get on because there was a 
different cartoon character on 
each bus, such as Donald Duck, 
Mickey, or Goofy. They only 
used these for a few years because 
the district got into copyright 
trouble with Disney. Then they 
started using numbers to identify 
the buses. Betty transferred to the 
bus that took her to Mt. Joy. 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for 
the NS Schools History Project in 
2022. 


Judy Blanche Kirby attended the Eldridge 
Independent School, (the “Alamo” located 
where Centennial Park is now), for kindergarten 
through 4th grade from 1952-1957. She thought 
it was a very nice school with two stories, 
separate classrooms for each grade, and an 
auditorium in the basement with a stage and 
curtain. She remembers the playground, ice 
skating rink and baseball diamond that they 
played on for recess. She was able to walk to 
school every day, and walk home each day for 
lunch. She definitely considered herself a “city 
girl”. She thought consolidation was an awful 
experience because now she had to ride a bus on 
gravel roads to attend a school with one room, 
with bathrooms downstairs, and outhouses 
outside. She said, “This was supposed to be 
progress because our parents were so excited 
about consolidation, but it was not, and we were 
separated from our friends because there were 
three sections of 5th graders from the Eldridge 
area and we were all divided up into three 
one-room schools.” 

On January 20, 1958, a special school election 
was held to add Rural Independent Linn Grove 
No. 2 to the new North Scott Community 
School District. The election passed making the 
total number of joined districts 14. 

Meanwhile, the new high school was being 
built and planning was underway for the first 
group of students who would be starting in 
September of 1958. Teachers, cafeteria workers, 
and bus drivers were all being hired. Classrooms 
were being furnished and meetings were being 
held. 

The student council led a process for students 
to choose the school colors: scarlet and silver. 
They also chose the Lancers nickname. The 
other nickname options discussed included the 
Spartans, Rams, Eagles, or Rebels. 
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North Scott students who were currently 
attending 6th-8th grade in the one-room schools 
were mostly looking forward to starting school 
next fall at the new North Scott Junior-Senior 
High School, but reactions from students 
already attending other area high schools were 
mixed. 

Sue Ewoldt Braack attended Northwest Junior 
High for 9th grade and Davenport High School 
for her sophomore and junior years. She lived in 
Eldridge and a bus would pick her up at the 
corner of LeClaire Road and Ist Street, where 
the Hawkeye Garage was located. She was 
involved in different activities and had made 
good friends, but the new high school in 
Eldridge would be opening for her senior year 
of 1958-59, and her parents expected her to 
attend. If she did continue at Davenport, they 
would have to pay tuition and provide 
transportation. She remembers crying and 
asking her parents to buy her a car because she 
did not want to leave Davenport High School. 
They refused. 

Jan Fletcher Munro lived in Princeton 
Township and would also be a senior in the 
1958-59 school year. Although her older sister 


@ J, 
Jan Fletcher (Munro) attended Bettendorf High 
School after graduating from the one-room Lost 
Grove school. She's the last student on the left. 
Available online: 
https:/larchive. org/details/scottcountycommunity 
memory 
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attended LeClaire High School, Jan wanted to 
attend Bettendorf High School, even though it 
meant walking a mile every day to catch the 
bus. After her freshman year, she got a job as a 
nanny for a family that lived in Davenport. The 
family’s father would drop her off at school 
each morning and she’d ride a city bus back to 
their house after school. 

They paid her $18.00 a week during the 
summer and $3.00 a week during the school 
year. It was just enough to pay for her lunch 
tickets and bus tokens for the week. She chose 
to continue attending Bettendorf High School 
her senior year where she was a member of the 
“High Steppers” baton twirling group. Her 
parents had to pay a monthly tuition of $30.00 
to the Bettendorf district. She remembers her 
mom giving her a check for $90.00 every three 
months throughout her senior year. Jan’s brother 
Tom, who was two years younger than her, 
attended Bettendorf for two years, then attended 
North Scott. Her three other younger brothers all 
attended North Scott High School. 

Pete Madden of rural Long Grove attended 
Winfield School No. 2, between Long Grove 
and Donahue, for K-8th grades where he had 
Lorraine Burke as a teacher for all nine years. 
He went to Northwest Junior High (now 
Williams) in Davenport for 9th grade and 
Davenport High School for his sophomore and 
junior years. He was an athlete participating in 
wrestling, football, and baseball. When the new 
high school in Eldridge was ready, he had no 
problem making the change. In his senior year 
at North Scott, he participated in football, 
baseball and basketball. Even with the limited 
facilities at that time, he was excited to play for 
the new school. 

On September 8, 1958, classes were held for 
the first time at the new North Scott 
Junior-Senior High School. It’s easy to imagine 
how excited and proud the North Scott 
community must have been. 
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In the football game played at 
Washington, Iowa, last Friday 
night, North Scott lost to 
Washington, 30 to 6. This was the 
first game scheduled for the North 
Scott team. Five buses were used 
to transport the team and 154 
students attending the game, to 
Washington. A large number of 
local people also attended the 
game. 


DeWitt Observer 
September 1958 


Mary Hoffman Bender and Bonnie Meinert 
Osterberg, class of 1962, were both freshmen in 
September 1958. Mary said, ““We were so 
excited about a brand-new school and so 
fortunate to be a freshman and go all four years 
to graduate. It meant a lot to us to be the 
‘starters.’” She remembers being nervous about 
using a locker for the first time, and how chimes 
would ring at lunch time, which signaled a time 
to be quiet and say a prayer. Mary was 
Homecoming Queen her senior year and her 
twin brother was one of the king candidates and 
she wanted him to be king. The king was not 
announced until February during the Bachelor 
Capture Dance, at which time Don Bergert was 
crowned king. 

Bonnie remembers her dad being interested in 
watching the new high school being built. She 
would walk up to the construction site with her 
dad and look down into the hole for the new 
gym. Since the gym was below ground level, it 
became known as “The Pit”. 

Bonnie lived on a farm about halfway between 
the new high school and Lincoln Road, right 
along Ist Street. She tells the story of that first 
football team having no football field at the new 
high school to practice on. Coach Raymond 
Oles and Coach James Nelson came to visit with 


The senior high school 
students will have a sock hop 
Friday evening, September 26 
from 8 to 11 in the cafeteria of 
the North Scott Community 
High School. Admission will 

be 10 cents. The proceeds to 
be used to purchase records 
for future dances. 


DeWitt Observer 
September 1958 


Bonnie’s dad, Victor Meinert, about possibly 
using the nice flat pasture he had. Her dad was 
willing so they cleaned the pasture up and 
mowed it all down. When it was time for 
practice after school, the team would run from 
the high school to her pasture every day to 
practice. Bonnie’s friends liked to come over 
during those football practices and walk down 
the lane together to “check out” the players. 
They sometimes chose to watch practice from 
the corn field or from the attic window of her 
home. When practice was over, the football 
players would get a drink of water from the 
outdoor faucet by the pig barn before running 
back to the high school. This is the exact time 
that Bonnie would choose to do her chores. She 
would carry her empty bucket to the chicken 
house like she was hunting for eggs, when in 
truth, there were no chickens on the farm! 

Mary and Bonnie both became cheerleaders 
for football. They didn’t know much about the 
game of football. “What cheer should we do?” 
they wondered at one of those early football 
games, all of which were played on the 
competitors' field. “Here, do this one - 
R-E-B-O-U-N-D! Rebound!” That’s how much 
they knew about football. 
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The enrollment for 7th -12th grades was 680 
students in September 1958 and 432 students 
were served lunch on the first day of school 
with the new hot lunch program. Kindergarten - 
6th grade enrollment was 1,134. 

On December 14, 1958, members of the 
American Legion Posts dedicated a new 
memorial to commemorate the veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict. The memorial consisted of a stone base 
for the flagpole at the front of the school. After 
the memorial dedication, the new school was 
dedicated. 

The North Scott PTA appears to have been 
quite active during this time. There was a high 
school PTA in addition to one for each of the 
elementary school areas. The DeWitt Observer 
reported on all their meetings, including who 
attended, topics discussed, guest speakers, and 
activities planned such as Ice Cream Socials. 
The PTA meetings were an avenue for the 
district administration to communicate building 
plans for the future. Carol Hamann Albrecht, 
whose mother was president of the Area 3 PTA, 
said that being part of organizations like PTA 
and 4-H, provided an outlet for women to get 
involved and to socialize. 


There is much to be 
done in this atomic 
age for those with 
the courage and 
initiative to roll up 
their sleeves and 
work. 


Dr. S.J. Knezevich, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa 
NS Commencement Address, 1959 
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In March of 1959, Superintendent Charles 
Hahn announced that 80 teachers of the North 
Scott Community School District would receive 
pay increases of $300 effective September 1. 
Beginning teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
received $4,200, and after 12 years $5,800. 
(Under the old schedule used for the past 14 
years it was $3,900 and $5,300). A teacher with 
a master’s degree received $4,500 and $6,100 
after 12 years. (Under the old schedule it was 
$4,100 and $5,500). 

The first commencement of the North Scott 
Junior-Senior High School was held on May 29, 
1959, in the school gym with 63 students 
graduating. There were musical performances 
and the first class address given by graduating 
student Sandra Koch. Supt. Hahn spoke briefly 
then introduced the speaker, Dr. S.J. Knezevich, 
Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of lowa. Graduating student, Sue 
Ewoldt (Braack), gave the second class address. 

Various awards were presented, then Elmer 
Hamann, first president of the North Scott 
Board of Education presented the first diploma 
to Karen Baetke. The remaining diplomas were 
given by Harland G. Rohlk, who was the current 
president. 


You cried when 
you had to come 
here, and you 
cried when you 
had to leave. 


Principal Melvin Heiler 
NS Commencement Address, 1959 
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In the end, Sue Ewoldt Braack said she was glad 
to be able to experience many “firsts” at the new 


high school. Her class got to vote on the team 
name, school colors, school song, and the name 


of the student newspaper. She got involved in 
speech competitions and did very well. 


It was the biggest 
blessing to attend North 
Scott because in 
Davenport we were 
nothing, just the country 
kids, but out here it was 
wonderful. 


Sue Ewoldt Braack, 
Member of the first graduating class from NSHS 


Binh Siiooy 


Suzmme Boooldt 


empleted the required wast, the Tener 
tion thereof, heveby presents this 
Lou, 

cin the State of Bows, this 


FIRST ANNUAL 
Commencement Exercises 
Baccalaureate Serica Conmanenint are 
Sunday, May 24, 1959 Friday, May 29, 1959 
:00 P.M. 00 P.M. 
OF 8: 8:00 
Processional... : ee John Carlin rprocoset salle » John Carlin 
Invocation «on The Rey. Fr, Raphael Maher Invocation... ccmuniunen Rey, Marlo Peterson 
MMasicEM ela si chacci cadens Mixed Chorus Address for Class ie _ Sandra Koch 
‘Lamb of God” — F, Melivs Christi 
ee poo Musle icti.cunnisatan aetna eee ne ieee DAG enc IUD 
Class SerMOM osname REV. Charles Palmgren ‘“Czecho Slovakian Dance Song” — John A. O'Shea 
North Scott Benediction sin... : The Rev. Fr. Raphael Maher Address ....... “Don't Cry Alexanders”’....... Dr. S. J. Knezevich 
Recessional Peerenaicani Music ... _.. Mixed Chorus 


“Onward, Ye Peoples” — Jean Sibelius 


Community 
High School 


Address for Class oe soe Sue Ewoldt 


Presentation of Honors: —. 
Bar Association Award ........ lowa State Bar Association 


The audience will please stand during the Processional Honor Students ee: is a soos Melvin E. Heiler 


and remain standing for the Invocation. 


Presentation of Class pevistas Gar va .. Charles W, Hahn 
The audience will stand during the Benediction and remain Presentation of Diplomas «0.0.00...» Harland G. Roblk 
ee : 
Standing for the Recesstonal, Benediction 00.00. socom Rev, Marlo Peterson 


Recessiomal ...0:.-c:rencsssrerstisithrngrneeer css suse JOHN Garin) 


CLASS OF 1959 


The first commencement was held in the high school 
gym and 63 graduated. Sue Ewoldt’s scrapbook 
contains documents about the class of 1959, including 
her handwritten commencement address. Available 
online: https://archive.org/details/eld_1958 001 
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With the new school year in the fall of 1959, 
approximate enrollment stood at 770 at the 
Junior-Senior High School. In the elementary 


schools, 1,120 students were enrolled and were 
still being bused to the various country schools 
throughout the district. 


®} Making Connections 
“Betty Hoffman Carlson and Judy Blanche Kirby, class of 1965, started 7th grade for the 1959-60 school 
year. Betty remembers distinctly how the 7th and 8th graders were expected to never leave C Hall. The 


only time they could leave C Hall was to go to the library which was in B Hall.” 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the NS Schools History Project in 2022. 


The 1960s: A Season of Elections and Expansion 


Now that the high school was up and running, 
discussions began about the need for new 
elementary buildings. In January of 1960, the 
Citizens Committee recommended the new levy 
for the long range building program and made 
the following additional recommendations: 

1. That the present four-area district be 
reorganized into three areas. 

2. That the new elementary schools include 
classes from kindergarten through eighth 
grade. 

3. That the location of the first school to be 
constructed be left to the discretion of 
the school board. 

Superintendent Hahn said that with 1,860 
pupils in the district, and about 1,100 in 
elementary grades, classroom space was at 
capacity. He thought three or four new 
elementary schools were needed and eventually 
a new junior high would be as well. The district 
had a bonding capacity of $300,000 by Nov. 1, 
1960. When the ten year building program was 
completed, they hoped to have three new grade 
schools and increase the number of elementary 
teachers from 42 to about 50. A bond issue 
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would provide enough funds for one 
fully-equipped elementary school or for three 
smaller elementary schools. 

In August of 1960, the board discussed 
scheduling an election for a 2.5 mill-per-year 
levy for ten years to finance the building of a 
new elementary school. Millage or mill rate is a 
term some states use to calculate property tax 
liability. A mill is one one-thousandth of a 
dollar. In property tax terms, this is equal to $1 
of tax for each $1,000 of assessment. 

The site for the new school would be built in 
the area of greatest need and the board planned 
to involve residents in determining that need 
prior to any bond issue vote. 

While these discussions were taking place, 
North Scott maintained the largest school bus 
fleet in Iowa. Busing costs for the 1959-1960 
school year totalled $99,563. Approximately 
1,600 students rode the bus, which came out to 
roughly $60 per student. The district owned 40 
buses at that time, including four spares. The 
district used one of the spares to transport 
students to athletic events away from home. 
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Considerable work has been 
done in cleaning the elementary 
school buildings for the opening 
of the new term. The district has 

petitioned the Scott County 

Board of Supervisors for 
improvement of about 60 miles 
of secondary roads traveled by 
buses serving the district, to 
provide for the necessary bus 
service. 
DeWitt Observer 
August 1960 


Before consolidation, Carol Hamann Albrecht 
reported that a student bus driver drove her bus 
while she attended school in Davenport. Later, 
North Scott also used student bus drivers. The 
Shield yearbooks document that they were 
definitely used from 1958 through 1965. A 
picture of the student bus drivers for each of 
those years is found in the “Staff” section. The 
number ranged from five to ten students each 
year. In 1960-61, ten out of a total of 36 bus 
drivers were students. 


_ 
Z 

Steve Johnston, Calvin Little, and Dennis =| spent four to five hours a day driving buse. 
for North Scott in 1964-65. The fleet traveled 1,300 miles a day in the mid 1960s transporting 95 
percent of the student body. Photo from the 1965 Shield Yearbook. Notice the lion decal on the si 


of the bus - these were later removed due to copyright issues. Available online: 
https:/larchive.org/details/ NorthScottShield Yearbook 1965 


Making 
Connections 


Bob Westerhof was a 
student bus driver for North 
Scott. When he was a junior 
he somehow convinced his 
very protective mother that 
he should be a bus driver 
next year. He took the class 
and was hired. He was paid 
$75 a month to drive a 60 
passenger bus. 

He remembers one student 
that was throwing things 
during a bus ride and refused 
to sit in the front seat as Bob 
had told him. The student 
asked to talk with [Principal] 
Heiler, who supported Bob 
and told the student either he 
sat in the front seat or he 
didn’t ride the bus. 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for 
the Scott County Community 
Memory Project in 2022. 
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In March 1961, the Citizens Committee 
recommended that the district proceed with 
construction of three elementary schools. 
According to a DeWitt Observer interview with 
James Mohr, head of the four member 
committee, schools would be constructed so that 
additions could be added when money became 
available. He said some of the schools would 
not be completed until more money was 
available, but construction would be started on 
all three schools if voters approved a bond issue. 

The bond issue was set for June 12, 1961. It 
would be for $400,000, a 2.5 mill increase in 
the school levy that would increase the district’s 
rate to 54.5 mills. According to Supt. Hahn, 
$400,000 would provide for construction of one 
new elementary school and part of two others. A 
new unit of about 13 classrooms was needed in 
the west section of the North Scott district near 
Donahue, another was required near Long 
Grove and a third near Princeton. Hahn also said 
that new elementary buildings were needed to 
take care of overcrowded conditions in the 
district. 


The exterior of Allen’s Grove #2 in ¥ 
1949 and Mt. Joy’s Sheridan No. 7 . 
in the early 1940s. Many of the one- 
rooms were falling apart by the 
mid-1960s. Available online: 
https:/archive. org/details/ 
scottcountycommunitymemory 
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On June 12, voters had two separate proposals 
to consider. The first, if approved, would 
finance elementary school construction near 
Donahue, Long Grove and Princeton. The 
district voters defeated this proposal with 363 
votes for, and 612 opposed. The second separate 
measure would provide a levy for additional 
construction later. This proposal was defeated 
with 353 for and 615 against. The new schools 
would have replaced more than 25 one-room 
schools that were still being used for elementary 
students. Meanwhile, enrollment in the fall of 
1961 continued to increase. 

The defeat of the bond issue election meant 
that the school board and administration had to 
consider different plans and better communicate 
the increasing need for new buildings. One 
official stated that money was now needed to 
repair existing buildings due to the proposal’s 
failure. On Sunday, June 10, 1962, the Area 3 
PTA organized a tour to help the cause. 


Purpose of tour is to provide 
opportunity to visit many of 
these widespread school 
buildings. Interested persons are 
invited to make up a carload and 
meet at the junior-senior high 
school building...School board 
members will be present at each 
school building to conduct tours 
and show maintenance figures 
for each unit. 

DeWitt Observer 
June 1962 


One thousand, eight hundred and eighty 
students were enrolled in the district for 
1962-63 and the school board proposed a 
referendum vote for February 1963 to build 
two new elementary schools, one in the west 
section of the district (possibly near 
Donahue) and the other in the eastern part 
(possibly between 
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Princeton and Eldridge) for a total cost of 
$500,000. 

A December 1962 issue of the De Witt 
Observer reported that Dr. Robert Isenberg, 
director of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association in 
Washington D.C., surveyed the district’s needs 
and found that the current system of offering 
elementary subjects in 28 buildings, the 
majority with only one teacher, created a 
complex and expensive transportation system. 

In March of 1963, a meeting was held in 
Princeton as part of a series of meetings the 
school board was holding to get public opinion 
on different building options. Plans then being 
considered involved building one, two or three 
elementary schools. Princeton residents 
preferred the three school, or even a four school 
option, because they wanted to make sure a new 
school would be built in Princeton. 

According to an article in the 
Times-Democrat, Mayor John Suiter said, 
“When the North Scott School Board was 
formed six years ago, we were assured in 
Princeton that we could have an elementary 
school here. I know the reorganization of the 
school board would not have been passed if we 
hadn’t been promised that.” Suiter also pointed 
out that, after Davenport and Bettendorf, 
Princeton was the largest and fastest growing 
community in the county. After many 
discussions and public meetings, however, the 
decision was made to ask for just one 
elementary unit. 

According to the March 1963 issue of the 
DeWitt Observer, “Directors of North Scott 
Community school district, meeting in special 
session Tuesday night, decided to build one 
single large elementary school somewhere in 
[the] Long Grove area. Decision culminated 
several months of study and investigation.” The 


school board vote was 3-2 in favor of the new 
$550,000 project. The cost equaled the district’s 
debt limit at the time. Supt. Hahn clarified that 
“Long Grove area” did not mean the school 
would be built in Long Grove. The new building 
would have 36 rooms which would replace 28, 
mostly one-room schools. 

By the time the election of May 27, 1963 
arrived, the district had a building site chosen; 
15 acres of land on the northwest corner of 
Eldridge. The building was slated to contain 35 
classrooms with 46,650 square feet of floor 
space. The new school would accommodate 
1,150 students from kindergarten through sixth 
grade; but this bond issue also failed. The vote 
was 883 for and 969 against the proposition or 
48 percent favorable. Sixty percent was required 
to pass a bond issue in Iowa (a rule still in effect 
today). 


Factors in the bond issue defeat, 
they felt, were the site location 
and general opposition to 
increased taxation. Another 
elementary building bond issue 
was rejected by North Scott two 
years ago. The earlier proposition 
was for three buildings. Current 
plan, for one building, was felt by 
the school board to be the most 
economical. 

DeWitt Observer 
May 1963 


It was back to the drawing board once again 
for North Scott school officials. They wanted to 
review all the plans and submit another 
referendum as soon as possible, but a law had 
recently been passed by the state legislature that 
forbade a bond issue election within six months 
of the defeat of a similar issue. 
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The board decided to form another citizens’ 
committee to discuss a new approach to a 
proposed elementary school construction 
program. 

An annexation of land in the NSCSD by 
Davenport also required the five member school 
board to quickly elect two additional members 
to comply with a new state rule about 
annexations occurring by incorporated cities 
larger than 15,000 people. 

Meanwhile, enrollment in the district 
continued to rise. Superintendent Hahn was 
expecting 1,900 students for fall 1963 classes 
compared to 1,825 for the 1962 school year. The 
high school parking lot must have been 
overflowing, because the school board even 
discussed the possibility of limiting the number 
of high school students who were driving their 
own cars to school rather than taking the bus. 

During this same school year, North Scott 
offered a course called “The History and 
Philosophy of Communism". It was an elective 
course that was taught by Richard Sehmann, a 
sociology professor at North Scott. He believed 
that North Scott was one of the first in the state 
of Iowa to offer the course. The purpose of the 
course was to give students facts so they could 
make a comparison of the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Forty-one students had signed up 
for the second semester class by the middle of 
December. 

In January of 1964, Charles Hahn, North 
Scott’s first superintendent, resigned. His 
accomplishments included building a new 
Junior-Senior High School, getting one grade in 
each one-room school instead of all eight, and 
instituting a transportation program. 

In July of 1964, Melvin E. Heiler, the 
principal of the Junior-Senior High School, 
assumed the duties of superintendent for an 
annual salary of $12,500. 
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Making 
Connections 


Princeton resident Joyce 
Brockhouse wrote that in 1962 she 
was part of a committee which was 
formed to represent the Princeton 
area as the NSCSD made plans to 
replace the one-room schools with 
new elementary buildings. Other 
members of the committee were 
Roy Curtis, Glen Suiter, and Phyllis 
Heuer. 

Joyce wrote, “the board and people 
in the western part of the district 
didn’t feel the necessity for a school 
in Princeton. Their contention was 
they could be bused to a more 
central location. The board put up a 
bond issue as such. At that time, in 
Princeton Twp. there were 538 
eligible voters. I formed a 5 man 
committee to get every person 
possible to the polls that day to vote 
NO. The total vote in Princeton was 
535 - all but 3. That is why we have 
Virgil Grissom Elementary in 
Princeton.” 

From the Princeton History 

Scrapbook - Paul Dennis Original 

Stories and Letters 
https: //archive.org/details/pri_l19X X_020 
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Donald Anderson, Guidance Director at North 
Scott, became principal of the Junior-Senior 
High School with a salary of $9,800. 

More and more time was passing while the 
district’s elementary students were still 
attending aging country schools, most of them 
one-room buildings. The state criticized the 
condition of facilities and officials circulated 
petitions for $615,000 for new schools. 
Approximately 250 signatures were needed to 
bring the plan to a vote. 

This third bond issue was for three schools, an 
eight room school in Princeton, a 22 room 
school in the central area (probably near Long 
Grove), and a ten room school in the Donahue 
area. R.F. VanDyke of Des Moines, regional 
consultant for the lowa Department of Public 
Instruction, visited some of the country schools 
and said the district was spending too much 
money to maintain them. In one school, he 
reported students huddled close to an 
oil-burning unit to keep warm; in another, rain 


leaked through the roof into the main classroom. 


These were contentious times for the North 
Scott district. People knew something had to be 
done. The old rural school buildings needed to 
be replaced and their children deserved new 
elementary buildings. The hard part was 
determining where they would be built. All the 


®} Making Connections 


small towns wanted a school in their 
community, especially if they were going to be 
paying higher taxes to build it. Going from 28 
rural schools spread across the district to a 
handful of elementaries was bound to cause 
disagreements. 

An April 1964 DeWitt Observer article 
reported that “North Scott District School Board 
members took no action on a request of Rev. 
Don Pierson, Princeton, that bond issue ballots 
and papers designate sites for new elementary 
schools that would be provided for in the bond 
plan.” Bonding attorneys recommended that 
specific site plans be left out of the ballot. The 
vote was set for May 1, 1964. 

In the end, the board decided to grant Rev. 
Pierson’s request, but the bond issue still failed 
to pass. A total of 2,015 ballots were cast, 1,119 
in favor of the issue. This was 4.5 percent short 
of the necessary 60 percent approval of the plan. 
The precinct breakdown: 


Long Grove 180 yes 73 no 4 spoiled 
McCausland 144 yes 60no 3 spoiled 


Princeton 483 yes 29no 4 spoiled 
Eldridge 193 yes 407 no 6 spoiled 
Maysville 12 yes 131no 
Donahue 89 yes 115 no 
Dixon 18 yes 60no 4 spoiled 


The voters of Eldridge made the biggest impact 
on this third failure. 


“A machine that will print grades on report cards is the newest invention to be used at North Scott 
Junior-Senior High School....The teachers will record the grades on a special card with an IBM pencil. 
The printing machine will then sort and print four copies of the report card... The automatic printing 
machine is located in the office of the County Superintendent of Schools in Davenport.” 


DeWitt Observer April 2, 1964 


Sandy Tombergs and Linda LaGoni, class of 1965, were responsible for creating the Lancer Fight Song - 
“Cheers, cheers for old North Scott High...” 
Previously the school had a song, “Hail to the school that we love the best...” but this wasn’t considered 
As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the North Scott Schools History Project 2022. 


a “fight” song. 
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In May of 1964, 114 seniors graduated from 
North Scott, the largest class to graduate since it 
was organized. In August, the board of directors 
began to study a new proposal that would situate 
two new elementary school buildings so that 90 
percent of the children attending them would be 
from homes within a six mile radius, and all of 
the elementary students living within nine miles 
of a school. The two schools would be of equal 
size of about 20 rooms. They would group three 
or four sections of each grade in a single school. 
There would be a principal at each school. The 
plan, of course, would have to go to a bond 
issue election. 

The board approved the plan for two buildings 
at a meeting in September: “Exact locations of 
the two schools have not been chosen but 
district superintendent Melvin E. Heiler said 


that one would probably be in the center of the 
western half of the district, and the other in the 
center of the eastern half. 

Board members agreed that it would be better 
to keep the schools out of existing towns and 
build them in the open country to avoid claims 
that one area is favored over another. At the 
board meeting, John Suiter, mayor of Princeton, 
had urged members to consider building seven 
new elementary schools, one in each town in the 
district. He stated that at one time each town had 
its own school and that they were entitled to 
have them again.” Dr. Robert Isenberg, who had 
investigated the overcrowded schools on behalf 
of the NEA two years earlier, backed the two 
schools proposal for about 600 students per 
school. 
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The two-school proposal from December 1964 was backed by federal 
officials. Records of the NSCSD available online: 
https:/larchive. org/details/scottcountycommunitymemory 
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On December 4, 1964, the bond issue for 
two elementaries failed. In this fourth attempt 
for new elementary buildings, 1,654 votes were 
cast, with 931 opposed to 723 in favor. (No 
breakdown of votes from each town was 
provided in the DeWitt Observer). This was the 
second lightest turnout of the four tries. The 
lightest was the first vote held in 1961 with a 
total of 975 voting. Turnout was 1,852 voters in 
May 1963, and 1,989 in May 1964. It would be 
six months before the board could try again, but 
the DeWitt Observer reported on December 10th 
that, “The present one room schools have been 
condemned by the local school board and the 
State Department of Public Education.” The 
issue became more urgent and expensive with 
every failed proposal. In fact, the American 
Mutual Insurance refused disaster coverage in 
Sheridan Township until repairs were made. 

Meanwhile, the enrollment for fall 1964 
included 883 students in the Junior-Senior High 
School and 1,103 in the elementary schools. 
For the fifth time, a new plan was proposed. 
This plan called for four elementary buildings 
described below: 


e A kindergarten through third grade 
school to be located in Donahue. It 
would have four rooms to accommodate 
about 100 students from the Dixon and 
Donahue and Maysville area. 

e A kindergarten through third grade 
school to be located in Long Grove with 
sixteen rooms for about 475 students 
from eight one-room schools and the old 
Eldridge and McCausland elementary 
schools. 

e A kindergarten through sixth grade 
school located in Princeton with seven 
rooms for about 200 students from 
Princeton School and Princeton No. 3 
and Butler No. 8. 


e A fourth through sixth grade school 
located in Eldridge that would have 
thirteen rooms for about 390 students 
coming from all over the district except 
those from the Princeton area. The 
Eldridge school would eventually be 
used as a junior high school and plans 
would allow for its future expansion. 

The board wanted this fifth referendum to be 
held as soon as possible after July 1, 1965. 

Also in July, the North Scott Community 
School Board approved an increase of $96,700 
in the budget for the 1965-66 fiscal year. The 
increase was necessary to pay a general salary 
increase for administrative personnel, faculty 
members and other employees. The new budget 
totaled $1.2 million. A teacher with a bachelor 
of arts degree and no experience would now 
start at $5,000 which was a $200 increase. 

On July 23, 1965, the $750,000 bond issue 
was approved by an 80.5 percent majority. Four 
previous referendums were defeated by 37, 47, 
56, and 43 percent, respectively. The July 29, 
1965 DeWitt Observer reported these results: 


Long Grove 197 yes 31 no 
McCausland 115 yes 36no 
Princeton 418 yes ll no 
Sheridan and 

Lincoln townships 397 yes 106 no 
Maysville 26 yes 52 no 
Donahue 106 yes 46 no 
Dixon 55 yes 37no 


Planning for the new schools got underway. 
By August, the sites for Donahue and 
Princeton’s new elementary schools were 
authorized. Donahue would be built on eight 
acres and Princeton on eight to ten acres at the 
cost of $1,000 per acre. The district already 
owned land for the Eldridge site and they were 
waiting on Long Grove. The board also 
requested Joseph Cassidy, coordinator of the 
funds program, to determine whether federal 
funds might be available for construction of a 
cafeteria at each of the elementary schools. 
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st x e ° 
N} Making Connections 
Sue Roukey Schreck moved from Northampton, MA to Maysville, IA in 1965 when she was in 6th 


grade. Her dad was transferred to work at the Rock Island Arsenal. She said it was definitely “culture 
shock” to attend West Maysville, a one-room school, compared to her school in Massachusetts. 
As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the North Scott Schools History Project in 2022. 


Wednesday, March 30, 1966, was the 
groundbreaking for the four new elementary 
schools in the North Scott District. What a long 
awaited and exciting day it must have been! 
Eldridge mayor, Raymond Porter, turned the 
first spadeful of dirt at the construction sites. 
School board members, contractors, and mayors 
of Eldridge, Long Grove, Donahue, and 
Princeton attended the ceremonies. The total 
cost of the four new buildings was projected at 
$735,364. 


Listings needed! Any and 
every type of acreage and 
farm. Many workers 
coming to work at the 
Arsenal and Caterpillar are 
begging for acreages. 
Please call, write or drop 
by if you have something 
to sell. 


From an ad for Dannatt Realty 
DeWitt Observer 
October 20, 1966 

The district knew it would continue to grow 
when Caterpillar Tractor Company purchased 
land in Mt. Joy in April 1965 to build a new 
plant. This land would be taxed as part of the 
fledgling North Scott Community School 
District. Eldridge and Davenport city councils 
agreed on a ten year moratorium to defer 
annexation of the land that included the new 
plant. The plant’s first building was completed 
in 1967. 

Enrollment continued to grow, so during the 
summer of 1966, the school board and 
administration began planning for additions to 
the new elementary buildings before 
construction was even finished. The Donahue 
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and Princeton schools were expected to be ready 
for use when school started in August of 1966, 
but Eldridge and Long Grove schools were 
estimated to be ready around Christmas. 
Completion of the buildings had been delayed 
by four weeks due to weather conditions. 


Making 
Connections 


When Sue Ewoldt Braack graduated 
in 1959, she remembers only five 
students from her class, went on to 
college. Bonnie Meinert Osterberg 
and Mary Hoffman Bender both 
graduated in 1962 and had focused on 
secretarial classes their last year or 
two in high school. Bonnie wanted to 
be a nurse but her parents discouraged 
her from that profession. She did later 
go back to school and became a nurse. 
Mary didn’t plan to go to college since 
factories were hiring and there were so 
many jobs available. When Judy 
Blanche Kirby and Betty Hoffman 
Carlson graduated in 1965, college 
started to become more available to 
graduates. You could join clubs like 
Future Nurses and Future Teachers. 
Colleges had started coming to the 
high school to recruit students. Judy 
went to college to become a nurse and 
Betty learned about the National 
Student Defense Program that would 
help pay for college so she chose to 
attend the State College of Iowa, now 
UNI, to earn her teaching degree. 

As told to Nancy Youngbauer for 

the North Scott Schools History 


Project in 2022 
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An increase 1n enrollment 
since July 1965 has created a 
shortage of a classroom for 
one group of fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders here. The school 
district as a whole needs four 
additional classrooms for 
kindergarten, first, second and 
third grades. 


Supt. Melvin Heiler 
DeWitt Observer 
June 2, 1966 


Ronald Hinrichs, elementary school coordinator, 
reported that the kindergarten through 6th grade 
enrollment was expected to rise from the May 
1966 total of 1,177 to 1,300 or even 1,400 by 
May 1967. The four new schools containing 40 
classrooms would be able to accommodate 
about 1,100 students but the present need 
throughout the district was 47 classrooms. The 
ten to thirteen classrooms requested would 
provide the seven additional classrooms needed 
now and provide a “cushion” for increased 
population until 1968. 

The principal reason for the rapid student 
population increase were the subdivisions being 
constructed throughout the school district. Until 
additional classrooms could be constructed, four 
classes would attend the old Eldridge 
elementary school, known as the Alamo, and 
other students would use mobile classrooms or 
other facilities. A portable classroom would be 
used at the high school in the fall. 

The impact of growth at the junior high level 
was also a concern. By 1967 or 1968 the student 
increase was expected to necessitate moving the 
7th grade into the new Eldridge intermediate 
school and transferring the 4th grade into the 
three other elementary schools, and if the 
student population increased as expected, the 
intermediate school would have to be converted 


into a full-time junior high school. 


Registration is expected to show an increase 
of 144 students this fall, with approximately 
2,183 students from the 210 square miles in 
the North Scott School District attending 
class in the district. This includes 
approximately 600 high school students, 333 
junior high school students, and 1,250 
elementary school students. Mr. Heiler 
expects an additional 100 to 150 students 
will enter school during the school year. 
This is expected as a result of the high rate 
of construction of new homes in Eldridge, 
and the proposed Park View Development 
construction. 
DeWitt Observer 
August 4, 1966 

On the other hand, the high school would 
actually be losing a number of students as a 
result of the merger of LeClaire Independent 
and LeClaire Township districts with the 
Pleasant Valley Community School District. 
Since their small districts didn’t have a high 
school, they had been attending North Scott 
High School ever since LeClaire High School 
had closed in 1960. Now these students chose to 
attend Pleasant Valley without paying tuition. 
This meant a loss for North Scott of $13,080 in 
general state school aid and about $11,085 in 
tuition fees. 

As the beginning of the new 1966-67 school 
year approached, seven temporary classroom 
sites were selected due to overcrowding. Two 
classes met on the lower floor of the educational 
wing of Faith Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
two in the basement of the Eldridge Co-Op 
building. The basement of Central Trust and 
Savings Bank was also used. 

North Scott voters approved a $190,000 bond 
issue for additional classrooms in Long Grove, 


Donahue, and Eldridge in a special August 1966 
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election. The proposal passed by 78 percent. Six 
hundred eighty-six voted yes, 191 no, with three 
spoiled ballots. Only the Princeton and 
Maysville precincts did not approve it by the 60 
percent required. 

Due to increased enrollment and the school 
construction projects, the budget was set to 
increase by just over one million dollars for 
1966-67. It had been set for $2.3 million. The 
previous school millage assessment was 60.165 
mills, as compared to the predicted increased 
assessment of 70. 

Construction of the new school buildings in 
Donahue, Princeton, and Eldridge, however, 
was delayed once more due to the inability to 
obtain some materials. Painting was expected to 
be done by volunteers from the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Completion dates of the schools 
were updated again with Donahue and Princeton 
estimated at October | to 15, Eldridge, 
December 1 to 15, and Long Grove, January | 
to 15. None would end up opening on schedule. 

Once the final plans for the additions were 
approved, bids were opened for 12 additional 
classrooms to be added to three of the four new 
schools being built in the district. Five would be 
added to Long Grove, three at Donahue and four 
at Eldridge. 

To address the need for more junior high 
classrooms, two portable units containing a total 
of four classrooms were purchased by the 
district in January of 1967. The 24 x 30 foot 
classrooms cost $30,000 and were installed at 
the junior high school building. 

At another school board meeting that January, 
Ronald Hinrichs, Director of Elementary 
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Education, made requests for additional 
personnel including two remedial reading 
teachers, a physical education coordinator, a 
librarian, teacher aides, and clerical aides. He 
also suggested the district consider establishing 
a special education class at North Scott, since 
there were currently thirteen special education 
students who were being sent to other schools 
on a tuition basis. 

North Scott had a special education class in 
1962, but it was discontinued shortly after 
because of the inability to find a qualified 
teacher. North Scott was one of four districts in 
Scott County which did not have special 
education classes in the mid-1960s. Eligible 
students were sent to Bettendorf, Davenport, 
and Pleasant Valley schools. NSCSD board 
members wanted to establish a special education 
classroom because students were spending up to 
four hours on the bus and the district was paying 
tuition of $700 per student to send them 
elsewhere. 

More detailed plans for special education fell 
into place in June of 1967. C.J. Albertson was 
hired to be the special education teacher at the 
Junior-Senior High School in August. The class 
was open to children ages 11.5 to 14. Only five 
or six children in the district were eligible so the 
district accepted students from Pleasant Valley 
and other neighboring schools that were 
overcrowded in order to reach the ideal class 
size of about 10. Albertson was paid $500 above 
the regular teacher salary at NSCSD. 
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On January 23, 1967, the new Princeton 
Elementary School opened. The 
Times-Democrat reported that when students 
came to school that day, they all started at the 
old school. Each student was given a white 
shopping bag with their name on it. The 
students filled the bags with their books and 
supplies, then got on a bus to travel the four 
blocks to their brand new school, where they 
finished their day. The reporter wrote, “for 
about 200 youngsters, today’s move was as 
exciting as a trip to the moon.” The old school 
was built in 1866 when rock quarried nearby 
was chiseled into rough blocks that were 
mortared together to form the walls. A 
two-room addition was added around 1950 for 
restrooms, but the old school had certainly stood 
the test of time. Now, finally, all of Princeton’s 
hard work to have a new school in their town 
had paid off. 

On February 20, 1967, the new Donahue 
Elementary School opened, but at the February 
14 school board meeting, William Laffan, with 
the architectural firm Stewart-Robinson-Laffan 
of Davenport, recommended that the other two 
elementary school buildings, Long Grove and 
Eldridge, not be occupied before next fall. 

There were many decisions to be made and 
staff to be hired. In April 1967, Leland Hurley 
was hired as principal of the Long Grove school 
and Dennis Albertson was hired as principal of 
Donahue and Princeton elementary schools at a 
salary of $10,000. 

Even with all this movement, North Scott 
barely met the deadline for closing country 
schools. In 1965, the Iowa legislature had 
passed a law ordering all schools to become part 
of legal school districts with high schools. By 
the deadline of July 1, 1967, most of Iowa’s 
one-room schools were closed. 


. new Princeton 
ee School. This photo 
7 ) first appeared in 
<i the January 23, 

=~ 1967 issue of the 

§ Times-Democrat 
and was used with 
permission from 
ae the Quad City 
Times. 


Over the summer at North Scott, country 
schools were being emptied. The Hickory Grove 
4-H members moved furniture and equipment 
from the East Maysville School to the new 
school in Long Grove. The boys had held their 
4-H meetings in the East Maysville School for 
years. The boys also helped move five other 
schools into the new elementary school at 
Donahue. 

Sheridan #6 School, located east of the Scott 
County Redi-Mix cement plant south of 
Eldridge, was reported to be the last of the 28 
one and two-room school buildings in the 
district to be vacated when furniture and 
possessions of the school were removed for use 
in the new elementary buildings. It first opened 
in 1876. The last people to occupy the school 
were Joy Scherer and her third grade class. 

The new 1967-68 school year was about to 
begin and while construction of the four new 
elementary buildings and the classroom 
additions took longer than expected, they were 
now either completed or near completion. 
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of 1967 enrollment numbers: 
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e The new Eldridge school had 424 


students in 4th - 6th grade and Ronald 
Hinrichs was the principal. It had 18 
rooms and a library, 17 teachers, a music 
teacher, special education teacher, and 
two remedial reading teachers. All 
4th-6th grade students from the district 
would attend, except the students from 
Princeton. 

Long Grove school had 500 kindergarten 
- 3rd graders and Leland Hurley was the 
principal. It was the largest school with 
20 rooms, 18 teachers, and a music 
teacher. Kindergarten - 3rd graders from 


Long Grove, Eldridge, and McCausland 
areas would attend. 

Donahue school had 189 kindergarten - 
3rd graders and their principal was 
Dennis Albertson. It had seven rooms 
and seven teachers. Kindergarten - 3rd 
grade students from Donahue, Dixon, 
and Maysville areas would attend. 
Princeton school had 186 kindergarten - 
6th graders and their principal was also 
Dennis Albertson. It had seven rooms, 
seven teachers, and kindergarten - 6th 
graders living in or near Princeton would 
attend. 

Enrollment at the Junior-Senior High 
was 332 in 7th - 8th grade and 599 in 9th 


- 12th grade. 
yes? ON A 2% MILL LEVY PROPOSAL: 
Vay 1 Heer Age 
$8659 os 2 BETTENDORF voted YES 
Classes y 5, ox seer DAVENPORT voted YES 
ee DeWITT voted YES 
CLASSES mn Shs =e ay MOR MAQUOKETA voted YES 
nee peek PLEASANT VALLEY voted YES 
CEDAR RAPIDS voted YES 


reer a AND STILL MORE IN FUTURE YEARS! 


Will This Be North Scott’s System in 1968? 
North Scott Enrollments 


Have INCREASED 


High School 


1960— 433 Students 


NORTH SCOTT ? 


Dare We Neglect Our Part 
In Upholding Education 
In This Area? 


VOTE [x| YES 


FOR “PAY-AS-YOU-GO” FINANCING -- 


Monday, September 11th 
7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Elementary 


1960 — 1,421 Students 
1962— 502 Students 1962 — 1,356 Students 
1967 — 560 Students 1967 — 1,566 Students 
1970 — 696 Students 1970 — 1,839 Students 
1972— 863 Students 1972 — 2,101 Students 
1975 — 1,193 Students 1975 — 2,469 Students 


1977 — 1,374 STUDENTS 1977 — 2,702 STUDENTS 


These two pages from a 1967 brochure request support for a tax levy to 
expand classroom space as enrollment had been increasing rapidly at 
North Scott. Records of the NSCSD available online: 

https:/larchive. org/details/sco_1967_001 
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It appears that North Scott residents now saw 
the continued need to keep up with the area’s 
population growth. At the time of the school 
board elections in September of 1967, another 
election was held for a 2.5 mill tax levy for 
future school construction. The issue was passed 
with 717 for the levy and 366 opposed. 

Following tax levy increase approval, securing 
even more classroom space was the topic of 
several school board meetings. Ron Hinrichs 
said the district would need at least three 
additional elementary classrooms by next fall 
and possibly four more rooms for the high 
school. They discussed the rearrangement of 
present classroom space and the possibility of 
using old school buildings again. At another 
meeting in October, Superintendent Melvin E. 
Heiler reported that a 20-room elementary 
building was expected to be needed by 1969 and 
an 18-room elementary by 1972 along with 
some multi-purpose areas for elementary 
schools. The junior high needed a gymnasium 
and areas for music, industrial arts, and home 
economics. 

Before tackling the district's growing pains, 
there was a dedication to be held. On Sunday, 
November 5, 1967, the district held a 
flag-raising ceremony at each of the four new 
elementary buildings, named in honor of four 
astronauts who orbited in space flights. They 
were all being occupied for the first time this 
school year. The caravan of program 
participants, including the U.S. Marine color 
guard, traveled to each school. Fred Schwengel, 
First District Congressman took part in the 
caravan and donated the flags that were raised at 
each location. The flagpoles were donated by 
Wesley Schmalz of Princeton, the Long Grove 
Civic League, the Donahue American Legion, 
and the Eldridge American Legion. An open 
house was also held at each school from one to 
four that afternoon. 


Making 
Connections 


C.J. Albertson told the story of how 
her husband, Denny Albertson, came 
up with the naming idea for the four 
new elementary buildings. 
“Essentially they were trying to come 
up with names that had a common 
thread, they didn’t want to do the 
traditional presidents (Lincoln, 
Hoover) or directions (Eastside, 
Central), etc. Also Denny talked 
about the excitement and enthusiasm 
around starting a whole brand new 
district and how it coincides with that 
same feeling nationally, at the time, 
about the space program— 
excitement, pride, optimism. And of 
course it was a perfect 'marker' of the 
times, historically speaking.” C.J. also 
explained that they drew the astronaut 
names out of a hat, and even drew a 
few extra, so they actually had the 
name of Neil Armstrong chosen for 
the new school in Park View long 
before it existed. C.J. heard more than 
once that if North Scott ever builds a 
new school, it would or should be 
“Sally Ride”! 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the 
North Scott Schools History Project in 
2022 
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On Tuesday November 7, 1967, a formal 


dedication ceremony of all buildings was held at Ales. ° 
the high school. Dr. Don L. Lind, one of the 19 S y as Making 
NASA astronauts, was the guest speaker. > oe Oe © onne ctions 


Keynote speakers were Melvin E. Heiler, 
Superintendent; Ronald W. Hinrichs, director of 
elementary education; Wayne Swenton, “Tomorrow will bea very big 


principal at the Eldridge school; Leland Hurley, . . 
principal at the Long Grove school; and Dennis day i Eldridge! Faces of wee 


Albertson, principal at the Princeton and ones who want to grow up to 
Donahue schools. Lind also presented a 

program to an assembly of elementary students, 
and junior and senior high students, each at the alr eady lighting up in 


He SEO! eymibastu easter we teday- anticipation of the arrival of 
Lt. Commander Don Lind, a 
NASA astronaut who will 
address North Scott audiences 


be real live astronauts are 


in the dedication of four new 
grade schools. Any school 


board putting forth the time 
and effort to procure the 
services of such a man for the 


Available online: 


https:/larchive. org/details/eld_1967_001 dedication of its schools must 
be a progressive one. North 

After a much-earned celebration of the new Scott’s board proved that a 

elementary schools, the school board met in : . 
1 nun 

December 1967 to discuss sale of old school long : el ae0, but a t ae 
buildings (See Appendix C) and future building to do things just a little bit 
needs. According to the DeWitt Observer, better than the rest.” 
“Edward A. Fischer, principal of the 
junior-senior high school, stated that the trend in 
education is to a more flexible scheduling and From “Reporting Mainstreet” column 
independent type study, and since that is the by Tom Ketchum, Observer News 
case, consideration should be Editor - DeWitt Observer, November 


6, 1967 
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given to fitting the buildings to the educational 
program rather than programs to the buildings.” 

Before choosing an architectural firm to 
design a building plan, board members visited 
schools in Bettendorf, Iowa City, and West 
Liberty. They decided to retain the architecture 
firm of Stewart-Robinson-Laffan to plan the 
future building program for the district. (This 
firm also designed the downtown Davenport 
YMCA in 1963). 

Growth in the district created the need for 
growth in other entities throughout the 
community, including starting a newspaper for 
the community. On January 31, 1968, the first 
edition of the North Scott Press was published. 
Where previously the DeWitt Observer covered 
the northern Scott County news in addition to 
the DeWitt area, it was now time for a local 
newspaper dedicated to just northern Scott 
County. 


} Making Connections 


Other accomplishments for the district in 1968 
included a speech clinician visiting the North 
Scott schools twice a week and the hiring of 
Barry Lahann to coordinate physical education 
in the elementary schools. Lahann began his job 
during the summer months working on the 
completion of a black top play area at each of 
the elementary schools to be used for P.E. 
classes and recesses. He ordered equipment and 
constructed a curriculum guide for |st-6th 
grades. It involved Lahann teaching one P.E. 
class a week for each class in the district in 
addition to planning for three other periods per 
week to be taught by the classroom teacher. 
Since the buildings didn’t have a gym or 
multipurpose room, Lahann held P.E. classes in 
the hallway when the weather was bad. 


Television was used for the first time in Virgil Grissom Elementary School for grades 3-6 as a 


“highly experimental” method of teaching. 


“ The trial in the Princeton school will aid the administration in deciding whether a broadened 
program in all the North Scott schools would be beneficial.” 


North Scott Press January 31, 1968 


Progress was being made to address these 
building needs in the district. A full page ad in 
the April 16, 1969 issue of the North Scott Press 
reads: “North Scott’s Concern: Adequate 
Schools for Today and Tomorrow, $1,500,000 
Bond Issue - April 21, 1969” 

The ad explains that one reason this money 
was needed was because of the growth of the 
district. In 1967-68 there were 136 more 
students than the previous year and in 1968-69 
there was an additional increase of 194 students. 
The bond issue would provide for the following: 

1. Junior/Senior High School - $717,149 

a. Additional classroom space 
b. Additional industrial arts space 
c. Additional music space 


d. Additional physical education 
area 
e. Additional cafeteria and study 
area 
2. Elementary Buildings - $609,521 
a. Multi-purpose rooms, in all 
buildings 
b. Classroom, library, health and 
office area in the John Glenn 
building 
c. Storage area for elementary art in 
all buildings 
3. Purchase of land for future buildings - 
$100,000 
4. Purchase of equipment - $73,330 
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PPh e We morth Scent Preae  Werenengey apes) ce lore 


North Scott’s Concern: 


ADEQUATE SCHOOLS 


For Today And Tomorrow 
$1,500,000 BOND ISSUE-APRIL 21, 1969 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ARE SKYROCKETING 


A GOOD COMMUNITY HAS GOOD SCHOOLS 


Aa Moeth Srott Commewity -X-1-A-N-1-5, 20 weet 


irik Seer's Meressine scheal eerafrers! ts » hfs sty 
y encase sc val & eegeccenkrticd Mis sty It's seboolst 


cchating beyored te most Mheral proticiioes ef seats aco Nee teotdenta, 


weercers. Ml lecteased Wri cron SKIKE CHILLIN scion . 
la _ = . min THE PRERSUME BF ICH -- T-0+U ean help with & 
TES esto 


alll 


Y-O-D coment athord 6: moglect car chribires, 
A building progrom fer the 


North Scott Community School 


District is needed at the present 


WHO MAY VOTE? 


SATURALIZED OR KATIVESBOMN CITIZES OF THK UNITED STATES 
HAVE 4 RMT TO VOTK & THEY ARE TWENTY-ONE YEAS OF AGE 
OW OVE AND HAVE RESIDED Ix 

STATE OF IOWA - 5 meethe 

SCOTT COUNTY » 6) cays 

NOTH SCOTT COMMENTTY SCROOL DSTHCT 

AND PRECGICT - 9 days 
PRIGH TO ELECTION DATE «« Of «« Peace TO APRIL. 2t, 1389, 


time for three reasons; 


1, The populations of Gye school district is 
growing. In 1NGT<83 Gere were 196 more 
atzceale ta the district than the previous 
per, Dur fee presex year the in- 


POLLS OPEN 
a OM, ‘Tats fs a preeth of O48 7 AM. 


S. Ealalting fectlities are being seed to very 
near capeciip, Sus requitiag adéiliceal TO 


Space Go Gkke ctre of the mamter of rte~ FOTENS WHO LIVE iv THK AEA OF THE NONTE 


Gevis enrolling & tbe newt few pears, 


@ 3, The oerestary betitings are incomplete 
{a That Weere are ce reuBiparees rooms, 

¥ rrasie Tome, art reams c¢ heck rooms, 
te aoe bedicings there tc e2 rary 
space, office spect, of heal ares. 
Tals teed issue wil] be core of 2 port 
of theese reeds, 


7 P.M. 
MONDAY, APRIL 21 


SOOTT COMMONTTY SCHOOL DXSTHOCT Winco ilas 
DEEN ANWEXED BY THE CITy OF DAVEWROST 
8 U3 T NEGETER MITHTHECIY OF Davenporr 
(X GRDER TO BE ELICINLE TO VOTE IN THIS 
SOROOL ELECTION, 


FECETRATION & WOT NEQUEED IN ANY OTaER 
ANEA OF THE SOTE SOOTT SCHOOL DETRICT. 


ELECTION PRECINCTS 


The bond issue provides for 
® the following: 


Winfield 


1, Davie Seater High School ~ $707.148,00 
@. Additional classrocen space 
3, Additonal ledustrind arts space 
¢. Additional mrusie qpece 
4, Adéithozal papxical edecition ares 
2. Additions] cabteria and study area 


%. Ebecrestary Bulitings ~ $099,521.00 
&. Mallti-purpose rooens, oo alibulltings 
&, Classroom, Mrary, bolth aeé oer 
area by Ge Jot Clees balding (Doa- 
x orm 
¢. Sarage area for clewesiary art ih 
all Butidings. 
3. Peeckess of land for Pexce betldings - 
$100,000.00 
4, Parciioe of eqeiprrest - $71,200) 


The adiilices to the Suitiggs, as pro- 
SS ee ee eee bs 


prowervet of Lesirvetion & Physical Eae~ 
calles, Art, Masle, avd ape of Léteary, 


VOTE **VES”’ 


In Your Precinct 


This full page ad from the April 16, 1969 North Scott Press encourages voters to 
support a bond issue where the primary objective was more classroom space. 
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The bond issue passed with a resounding vote 
of approval on April 21, 1969. A total of 971 
votes were cast throughout the district, with 713 
in favor and 257 against, and one spoiled ballot. 
That meant a 73.5 percent majority voted for the 
bond issue. 

Money for the purchase of land was used in 
August of 1969 and included an 80 x 126 foot 
tract from Frank Ewoldt, for $2500. It adjoined 
school property lines and was to be used for 
access to proposed expansion of parking at the 
Junior-Senior High School. The Board also 


The 1970s: Continuous, Rapid Growth 


Buildings may have been on the minds of 
many, but athletics and rural involvement were 
also being considered as the district continued to 
grow. For example, the girls’ athletic program in 
1970 consisted of only cheerleading. In 
February of 1970, the board heard reports on 
physical education for girls at the junior high 
and high school from administrators and 
physical education instructor, Cynthia 
Musselman. She said that a temporary program 
had been set up for the remainder of the school 
year, and plans for a girls program would be 
included in next year’s schedule. Musselman 
expected to conduct team and individual 
activities twice a week. Girls would be able to 
use indoor facilities when boys went outdoors 
for their programs. 

Also in February, the board discussed another 
possible bond issue to build a new junior high 
school that would be separate from the high 
school. They predicted it would take 
two-and-a-half to three years before it would be 
completed. It actually took five years. 

Progress on the additions at all the schools 
was nearing completion in the fall of 1970. 
Joseph Ragona was hired as the new principal at 
John Glenn in August and he started the school 
year with no roof over part of the building. That 
didn’t stop him from welcoming students, 


agreed to buy 15 acres southwest of the 
Junior-Senior High School, to use for future 
school construction. Edward and Frances 
Elmegreen were paid $35,000 for that land. 

At a November 1969 meeting, the board 
awarded contracts amounting to $1,347,439 for 
the proposed additions to the schools. This 
figure exceeded the architect’s estimate by 
approximately $90,000. The board agreed to use 
funds that were set aside for the purchase of 
additional land to make up the difference. 


getting to know his staff, and working to build 
the John Glenn community. Ragona remembers 
how Superintendent Melvin Heiler told him that 
the most important part of his job was to make 
the people of the Donahue, Dixon, and 
Maysville areas feel like they were part of North 
Scott Community School District. The other 
principals in the district (David Fairweather at 
Ed White, Donald Nelson at Alan Shepard, and 
Dennis Albertson at Virgil Grissom) were likely 
given the same task. Heiler wanted people from 
Maysville to Princeton, and everyone in 
between, to come together for the students of 
the district. 

As planning for the following school year 
began, Superintendent Heiler estimated 
enrollment for 1971-72 would be 2,750, an 
increase of 179 students over the previous year. 
Changes for the new year included a new base 
pay for teachers of $7,100, which was an 
increase of $200. Also, at an August board 
meeting, the board adopted a maternity leave 
policy for teaching staff that spelled out how the 
teacher should let her principal know that she 
was expecting a baby. Her request for leave 
would be submitted to the superintendent who 
would put it on the agenda of the next board 
meeting. 
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Maternity leaves would commence at the end 
of the fifth month of pregnancy and were 
unpaid. The policy read in part, “any 
misrepresentation of the facts, or lack of 
conforming to the policy, will be grounds for 
termination of the teacher’s contract.” 

Although the maternity leave policy may seem 
restrictive to today’s reader, more progressive 
changes were coming in other areas. In the fall 
of 1972, Deb Menke was hired to teach physical 
education at the high school and lead intramural 
sports for girls. Intramurals were the only option 
for girls interested in athletic competition at that 
time. Things changed quickly after Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibited 
discrimination based on sex in education 
programs and activities that received federal 
financial assistance. As North Scott adapted to 
this new requirement, Menke coached both girls 
volleyball and basketball teams that had many 
successful seasons at North Scott. In 1989, 
when she became North Scott High School’s 
athletic director, she was the first female athletic 
director in the Mississippi Athletic Conference. 


io 
a UW 
Above: Diane Kluever, Sue Whisler, 

Mitzi Carter, Pam Yocum, Edelgard 


Rudminat, and Gina Schadt pose for 
a girls intramurals photo for the 


The high school yearbooks chronicle how 
athletic opportunities improved. In the 1971 
Shield yearbook, cheerleading was the only 
girls’ sport mentioned. In the 1972 yearbook, 
after intramurals were made available, the 
following was written next to one picture of 
three female athletes: “With expanding facilities 
and interest, under the direction of the physical 
education instructors, North Scott girls 
participated with other schools and amongst 
themselves in Track and Field 
(Aug.-Sept.-May), Archery (Sept.-Oct.), 
Basketball (Jan.-Feb.), Swimming (Jan.-Feb), 
Volleyball (Dec.-Feb.), Bowling (Nov.-Dec.), 
Gymnastics (March), and Softball (April). It 
was a fantastically successful season with giant 
hopes for the future.” 

In the 1973 yearbook, separate pictures of 
girls’ teams were shown for cheerleading, 
softball, basketball, archery, bowling, 
volleyball, golf, and track. Boys’ teams were 
shown for football, baseball, basketball, 
wrestling, golf, and track. 
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Left: Gina Baustian, LuAnn Peters, 
and Jill Engle explain girls 
intramurals during an open house in 
October of 1971. 
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Making 
Connections 


When Betty Hoffman 
Carlson, who graduated 
from North Scott in 1965, 
was asked if she remembers 
wishing there were options 
for girls athletic 
competition at that time, 
she said, 

“No, we didn’t even think 
about it, and we wouldn’t 
have dreamed of asking to 


play on any of the boy’s 


teams!” 

Times have changed and 
dreams have expanded, 
because the first North 
Scott girls wrestling team 
has just finished a 
successful season in 2023. 


As told to Nancy Youngbauer for the 
North Scott Schools History Project 
in 2022. 


Change in the district came to another important 
part of the school day - lunchtime. Students at the 
elementary schools had been bringing their own cold 
lunch from home, but in January of 1972, the board 
agreed that they would enter into an agreement to 
provide a hot lunch program beginning in the fall of 
1973. Meals would be prepared at the high school 
kitchen and transported to the elementary schools. 

In October of 1972, Michael Hamilton, the first 
business manager in the North Scott school district, 
began work. According to an article in the North Scott 
Press, he was responsible to the superintendent and to 
the board for non-instructional aspects of the district 
including buildings and grounds, transportation, hot 
lunch program, purchasing, receiving, recommending 
for payment of bills, financial accounting, property 
accounting, preparation of bid specifications, aid in 
preparing school budget, and hiring personnel in these 
areas. 

Soon the district’s board and administration turned 
once again to building projects. At the March 7, 1973 
board meeting, they hired Bracke, Hayes and Miller, a 
Moline architectural firm, to draw up plans for the 
proposed junior high building. 

At the same board meeting, Park View residents 
approached the board with a request to build an 
elementary school in Park View. The board was 
considering busing Park View students to Virgil 
Grissom in Princeton the next year. 

The North Scott Press reported, “There are 
presently 200 children ages one through eight who are 
bused out of Park View, mostly to Alan Shepard at 
Long Grove. More stable enrollments in the Princeton 
area have made Grissom filled below capacity, by 
approximately one bus load, or 60 students. Figures 
presented at the meeting, indicate that even at best, 
busing Park View children to Princeton would be a 
short term solution. Rapidly increasing enrollments in 
the Eldridge - Long Grove - Park View area would 
immediately take up any slack by transporting 
students to 
Princeton. Superintendent Melvin Heiler told 
the Park View spokesmen that the district can't 
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afford to have 60 empty seats in Princeton, 
either from a cost standpoint or from an 
educational standpoint. Heiler said that the 
district has had a net gain of 44 students in the 
last six weeks. Heiler also said that it hadn’t 
been determined who would have to be bused, 
but that it was against policy to split families. 
The board responded that they would not act on 
building another school in Park View until the 
junior high bond issue was finished. 

They quickly changed their minds because the 
very next day, March 8, a special board meeting 
was held where the board decided to add at least 
the start of an elementary school building in 
Park View into the upcoming bond referendum. 
The North Scott Press reported, “Combined 
cost of the two buildings will be approximately 
$1.75 million, according to Melvin Heiler, 
superintendent. This figure is nearly the same as 
the $1.7 million previously figured for a junior 
high only.” 


— 


The school district 
put out advertising 


The proposed elementary would be “large 
enough to house six classrooms for two sections 
each of kindergarten, first grade and second 
grade. It would be constructed in such a manner 
that a complete elementary building could be 
built around it.” Officials decided to look at 
ways to cut the cost of the new junior high in 
order to make both new schools possible. The 
bond issue was set for $1.2 million instead of $1 
million that had been discussed earlier. The 
remaining funds would come from a special 
building fund. 

The May 1, 1973 school bond issue vote to 
build a junior high in Eldridge and an 
elementary school in Park View was defeated. 
There were 655 Yes votes and 782 No votes. 
The board felt blindsided by the opposition to 
the bond issue, but believed one reason for the 
defeat was the proposed Park View school. The 
only precinct where a majority voted for the 
bond issue was Butler Township in which Park 

View is 
located. There 
it passed with 
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Se eee » ____ round-up. In 
contrast, the 


1973 
graduating 
class had 
approximately 
170 seniors. 
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November 1973 was the earliest possible date 
that a bond issue proposal could be presented 
again. The North Scott Press reported, ““What 
about the junior high? North Scott still won't 
have any industrial arts, home economics or 
typing for junior high students. The present 
junior-senior high will be a little more crowded 
this year and next, and maybe even the year 
after that. It all depends on what kind of a bond 
issue the board comes back with for a junior 
high, and then of course, whether or not IT will 
pass.” 

On November 13, 1973, six months after the 
first attempt, the bond referendum to build a 
new junior high passed with 941, or 80.4 per 
cent, voting yes and 221 voting no. This second 
attempt left out the new elementary building in 
Park View. The new junior high would have a 
750 student capacity and would separate the 
junior high students from the high school 
building. It would also make industrial arts, 
typing, art, and home economics courses 
available to junior high students for the first 
time. Construction was planned to begin in the 
spring and it was expected to be ready for 
classes in the fall of 1975. 

The Board approved the purchase from Park 
View Development of a 13-acre site in Park 
View at the price of $26,000 in March of 1974. 
This site was considered for an elementary 
school, but construction couldn’t begin without 
voter’s approval for the funding. 

Progress was being made on other fronts, 
though. For example, a program was approved 
for North Scott students to take non-required 
courses at Eastern lowa Community College 
and have North Scott give credit for these 
courses. Courses would be taken at the student’s 
expense. 

There were several changes to teacher 
paychecks, benefits, and policies during the 


early 1970s. In May of 1973, the board met the 
request of the North Scott Education 
Association to set base pay for the 1973-74 
school year at $7,400 and to add major medical 
insurance. A new retirement policy was also 
approved that specified employees must retire at 
the end of the fiscal year in which they reached 
their 65th birthday. The North Scott Press 
reported that “employees, regardless of age, 
shall be subject to compulsory retirement if, in 
the opinion of the board and administration, 
such person might not be able to fulfill his or 
her position, because of physical disability and 
or other disqualifying factors, providing the 
results of an examination given by a licensed 
physician confirm such an opinion.” Then in 
May of 1974, a base pay offer of $8,150 was 
made by the board and accepted by teachers. 
This gave teachers an average raise of 13.4 
percent. 

Overcrowding at the elementary level became 
a problem again for the 1974-75 school year. 
First of all, in June of 1974, the board approved 
the construction of one additional classroom at 
Edward White Elementary School. A courtyard 
would be enclosed to make the classroom. Next, 
the board approved the following solutions to 
address overcrowding: 

e@ One section of Eldridge Edward White 
first graders would be moved to 
Donahue at John Glenn Elementary. 

e@ One morning kindergarten section and 
one afternoon section would hold classes 
in the old Donahue bank building - these 
students were mostly from the Donahue 
area. 

e One section of Eldridge first graders 
would remain at Ed White, while the 
courtyard areas, when completed, would 
be occupied by upper level students. 
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e Two classrooms would be rented from 
Faith Lutheran Church in Eldridge for 
kindergarten, with two sections each 
meeting in the morning and afternoon. 

e Two sections of kindergarten would 
meet in the Park View Lutheran Church. 

The reality of needing to rent classroom space 
from local banks and churches for the district’s 
youngest students must have hit home, because 
on September 10, 1974, voters approved a bond 
issue for elementary schools with a 76.1 percent 
affirmative vote. The funds would be used to 
build two extra rooms at Edward White 
Elementary in Eldridge and Alan Shepard 
Elementary in Long Grove, as well as a 
three-section elementary school in Park View. A 
proposition to increase the district’s maximum 
millage rate for bonding from 10 mills to 13 
mills also passed. 

For the lifelong learners in the area, North 
Scott Adult Education classes began in the fall 
of 1974. Topics included home decorating, 
woodworking, golf, typing, speed reading, 
welding, and sewing. One hundred eighty-six 
adults signed up. 

A new young face came to the district in 
August of 1974. Frank Wood, a 22-year-old 
1973 graduate of Augustana College in physical 
education, was hired as the new athletic director 
for North Scott. In addition to being the AD, he 
would be the head coach for girls’ basketball 
and girls’ track. According to the North Scott 
Press, he was the youngest AD anywhere. 

Also in the fall of 1974, there were 104 
students taking Vo-Ag, (vocational agriculture), 
more than any other year, including nine girls. 
Keith Schmidt, North Scott’s Vo-Ag teacher at 
the time, thought the girls were interested in 
animals and crops because they were 
surrounded with them at home, and because the 
classes could help them with their projects at the 
fair. The North Scott Press quoted Schmidt, "As 
a teacher, it was an adjustment to see girls' faces 
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in class," he said. "I'm not going to change my 
methods or anything, but I'm just going to teach 
them as though they were boys." 

At the elementary level, work was focused on 
improving math and language scores. Since 
1967, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills scores for 
North Scott students had been below normal, 
but in May of 1975, Leland Hurley, director of 
elementary education, reported that for the first 
time, North Scott students in grades 3rd-6th all 
ranked above the 60th percentile. He thought 
possible reasons for previous low scores 
included poor selection of textbooks, the switch 
from traditional to modern math, or teachers 
accustomed to the one-room country 
schoolhouse methods not equipped to teach 
using the “modern” methods. 

Change occurred on a statewide level, when in 
1975, the position of county superintendent was 
ended and the Area Education Agencies were 
created. The Iowa Department of Education 
took over accreditation, curriculum, assessment, 
and teacher certification; and North Scott 
became a part of the multi-county Mississippi 
Bend Area Education Agency, also referred to 
as Area 9. It would now provide special ed 
support for those with disabilities, 16 millimeter 
films for classroom use, special consultants in 
areas such as history and science, and a 
“time-share” computer for use in math and other 
subjects. This regional system was considered to 
be more economical and efficient and hoped to 
equalize services with other schools in the Quad 
Cities and throughout the state. 

Along with the creation of the Area Education 
Agencies, starting in July 1975, North Scott and 
all districts statewide, had to make provision, 
according to the North Scott Press “to educate 
students who are ‘educable’ and may be trained 
in a normal school setting with special learning 

disabilities help.” 
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A new state funding formula allowed districts 
to get additional aid based on the number of 
students classified as handicapped. 

North Scott had special ed classes in the 
1960s, but as time went on, more and more 
responsibility and care for these students resided 
within the district. Prior to 1975, most special ed 
students living in the North Scott district were 
bused to Bettendorf and Pleasant Valley, which 
had special resource rooms. In the spring of 
1975, five new teachers were hired to work with 
125 special ed students at North Scott. Students 
who were more severely handicapped continued 
to receive services from the Area 9 Education 
Agency. 

Another major theme of 1975 was teacher 
negotiations. The changes began a year and a 
half earlier, when 12 area school districts 
clustered into one geographically-tight teacher 
education association that had common 
problems and concerns. It was called the 
Mississippi Bend Unified Service (UniServ) 
Unit, and was meant to provide school districts 
from Clinton, Scott, and Muscatine counties 
with greater leverage in the state education 
organization, with educational improvement, 
and with expert advice on professional 
negotiations. The districts included in this unit 
were Bennett, Bettendorf, Calamus, Central 
DeWitt, Clinton, Durant, Muscatine, Northeast 
Clinton, North Scott, Pleasant Valley and 
Wilton. (According to the UniServe Directory 
on the current Iowa State Education 
Association’s website, the list of members has 
changed somewhat from what the North Scott 
Press listed in 1975, but still includes North 
Scott.) Chris Rembold of Long Grove was hired 
as director of the Mississippi Bend Uniserv Unit 
to provide educational research, teacher rights, 
and instructional improvement to the Uniserv’s 
members. 


At the March 5, 1975 board meeting, a base 
salary of $8,800 was offered to teachers. This 
was an increase of $650. The offer also included 
a $50 district-paid insurance package for term 
life and accidental death and dismemberment 
and long-term disability, but it fell $200 short of 
the $9,000 base, plus dental insurance, that was 
requested by North Scott Education Association 
(NSEA). According to the North Scott Press, 
when the NSEA membership voted on this offer 
on March 12th, one hundred and thirty teachers 
attended the membership meeting and “they 
voted to accept the offer only if the board would 
agree to sign a reopening agreement should the 
district receive additional funds from the state.” 
The board refused to sign a written agreement 
but did say it would probably discuss teacher 
benefits in good faith if more money became 
available. 

The school board hired Educational Services 
Bureau (ESB) out of Washington D.C. in June 
to aid in the first year of formal negotiations 
with teachers under Iowa’s new public 
employees collective bargaining law. Under the 
new law, formal bargaining must occur. In May, 
teachers voted that the NSEA would be their 
official agent. 

At the end of July, the district was still trying 
to settle teacher salaries for the 1975-76 school 
year. Negotiations were re-opened by NSEA at 
the July 22nd board meeting when $93,250 
additional money was made available to the 
district because the legislature raised the 
allowable growth factor from 8 to 10.7 percent. 
The board had earlier given a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” that once the amount of additional 
revenue was decided by the legislature, they 
would reconsider NSEA’s original request for a 
$9,000 base salary. NSEA representatives 
thought North Scott teacher’s salary should be 
comparable to other districts in the area. 
Bettendorf’s had been raised to $9,050, 
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Clinton’s to $8,950, and DeWitt’s to $8,700. 

Board president Phyllis Heuer thought raising 
part of the base salary could create unexpected 
problems because of negotiations taking place 
after July 1, when the collective bargaining law 
went into effect. The board discussed giving 
employees a $100 across the board raise as an 
alternative. According to the North Scott Press, 
“Jim Tank [board member] expressed empathy 
to the teacher’s position, but also noted that 
other districts aren't outfitting a new junior high 
or expanding in other areas as rapidly as North 
Scott.” 

The school board voted 4-3 for a $100 across 
the board lump sum raise for teachers (.79 
percent) and a 1.13 percent increase for 
non-certified staff in September 1975. NSEA 
was not happy with this, but they had little 
recourse because collective bargaining wasn’t in 
effect statewide until the next school year. 
Members voted unanimously to refuse this lump 
sum raise and to request that the total of $16,700 
($100 for each of the district's 167 teachers) be 
re-appropriated into the index in the form of a 
$70 increase in base pay. 

NSEA presented individual signed cards from 
162 teachers at the October 28, 1975 board 
meeting, giving formal notice of their rejection 
to the pay raise because it was not in keeping 
with the traditional system of raises, under 
which increases were placed on an index to give 
extra pay for teachers with longer tenure and 
more education. The North Scott Press reported 
that Dr. Marvin Elliot, board president, regretted 
their decision, and that "this was extra money 
which we wanted you to have, but we couldn't 
agree on the way to pay it." The district decided 
to seek a legal opinion on what should be done. 
At a November meeting, Attorney Robert 
Gallagher advised that the board was on “solid 
ground making the offer” and that, "A teacher 
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has a right to reject the money if he wants to. " 
These back and forth negotiations would 
become normalized in the era of collective 
bargaining over the next few decades. 

The main hurdles of 1975 were construction 
of the new junior high in Eldridge and the new 
elementary school in Park View. At the end of 
March 1975, construction bids were accepted 
for a Park View elementary school at 
$1,007,276 and the junior high was scheduled to 
be ready for students in the fall. 

Unfortunately, a strike put a halt to the 
construction around May 1. All unions involved 
had recently completed new contracts with the 
Quad Cities Builders Association except Quad 
Cities Local 111 of the Iron Workers. The other 
unions honored their picket line and would not 
work until the Iron Workers settled. The strikes 
lasted 10 weeks, until mid-July. 

At this point, the exterior of the junior high 
was finished (except windows), two-thirds of 
the floors were poured, and two-thirds of 
interior walls were up. The building had no 
ceilings installed, no painting done, and no 
floors or partitions laid in the north wing. The 
district was helpless to do anything. 

In planning for the possibility that the junior 
high would not be done for the fall, alternatives 
had to be considered, including postponing the 
start of school at all levels, postponing the 
junior high only, starting the school year with 
junior and senior high together in crowded 
conditions, having junior high and high school 
students attend alternating days, or using split 
shifts until the junior high students could move 
to their new building. 

In early June, the board voted to use split 
shifts at the North Scott Junior-Senior High 
School for the fall of 1975. The strike was in its 
fifth week and, even if it was settled soon, the 
new building would not be ready in time. 
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In addition to the overcrowding from past 
years, the district was expecting 100 more 
students in grades 7-12 than last year. Although 
they thought this was the best solution, it was a 
costly decision because bus routes had to run 
twice. 

Split shifts meant that high school students 
attended from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m., junior 
high students from 12:00 to 4:00 p.m., and 
elementary students from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
High school students were given the morning 
shift because of afternoon jobs they might have. 
There were seven periods in a day for high 
school and nine for junior high. There were no 
labs and they didn’t change for PE because each 
period was only about 25 minutes long. No hot 
lunches were served, so some cooks temporarily 
lost their jobs. School started at North Scott 
with split shifts on September 2, 1975. This 
schedule was followed for several months. 

Students, staff and families faced challenges 
similar to the disruptions caused by the Covid 
virus in 2019-2021, but without technology to 
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assist. It was reported in the student newspaper, 
The Lance, that split shifts were causing 
homework problems due to shortened periods. 
More studying had to be done at home, but there 
was no one to ask for help. Parents were split on 
split shifts. It was hard on junior high students 
who were missing out on extracurricular 
activities, but others liked the half-day, because 
it meant more time for students to help on the 
farm. Others were bearing up, but everyone was 
ready for the junior high to open. 

Progress at the junior high construction site 
included completing the open spaces and hope 
that the gym would be ready for the basketball 
season. In Park View, blocks were being laid 
and sidewalks were nearly completed. 

By mid-November, a completion date of 
December 15, 1975 was set for the new North 
Scott Junior High. Neil Armstrong in Park View 
was expected to be ready by next September for 
the 1976-77 school year. Enrollment in the 
district had increased by 155 to 3,126 students 
and due to these higher numbers, the district 
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The floor plan for the new junior high as printed in the March 17, 1976 
North Scott Press. Notice the open areas for flexible teaching and student 


gathering space. 
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anticipated hiring 18 new teachers for the next 
school year. At a November school board 
meeting, Leland Hurley, Elementary Education 
Director, presented current enrollments by 
classrooms. He said the optimum class size 
should be about 22 students but some grades 
were at 28 or more. 

The opening of the junior high was delayed 
one more time, but it finally happened on 
January 5, 1976. Students helped make the 
move the few days before their Christmas break. 
For example, the junior high wrestling and 
basketball squads helped by moving loaded 
trays of library books onto a school bus which 
took them to the new building. After the move, 
the school day went back to normal for the 
junior high and high school students. 

The dedication and open house were held on 
March 21, 1976. In a special section of the 
newspaper, Bill Tubbs, manager of the North 
Scott Press, wrote about what made this long 
awaited junior high special. He included the fact 
that it was the first school in the district which 
was designed specifically for junior high, as 
opposed to many other districts who built a new 
high school and kept the junior high in the old 
high school. The floor plan was also designed 
based on input from faculty members including 
the “open space” area, and dedicated space was 
allocated for teaching vocational subjects such 
as industrial arts, home economics, and business 
education. 

As 1975 drew to an end, the ten year 
moratorium on annexation of the two-mile tract 
of land that included the Caterpillar Tractor 
Plant, was almost up. The city of Eldridge really 
wanted to add Caterpillar to its tax base, but, of 
course, Davenport felt the same way. Figures 
from the Scott County Assessor’s office 
indicated that having Caterpillar within the 
Eldridge city limits would double its tax base 
from $25 million to $50 million. Caterpillar 
would also pay $25,000 less in taxes because of 
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a lower assessed valuation in Eldridge compared 
to Davenport. Eldridge officials were surprised, 
therefore, when on January 14, 1976, Caterpillar 
announced a petition for voluntary annexation to 
Davenport for its Mt. Joy plant. Regardless of 
which city annexed the plant, it would still 
remain a part of the North Scott School District, 
but the blow to the city of Eldridge would have 
a trickle down impact on school funding. 

Eldridge made a fact presentation to 
Caterpillar about what good neighbors they 
would have in the Eldridge community, but 
Caterpillar persisted with Davenport. In 
February 1976, Eldridge filed a lawsuit against 
Caterpillar for $50 million, charging that the Mt. 
Joy facility conspired with Davenport. One year 
later, Davenport and Caterpillar filed a summary 
judgment request, claiming that Eldridge’s suit 
was not worthy of being tried in district court. In 
May 1977, the judge upheld the summary 
judgment motion in favor of Davenport and 
Caterpillar. The city of Eldridge decided to take 
their case to the Iowa Supreme Court, but, in 
December 1978, the court denied a motion to 
reconsider the October 18 ruling which 
dismissed Eldridge’s appeal. Eldridge had done 
all it could, but in the end, the city of Davenport 
annexed Caterpillar and reaped the tax dollar 
benefits. 

The first master contract to be negotiated 
under Iowa’s new public employee collective 
bargaining law was unanimously ratified by the 
school board in February 1977. One week 
earlier, NSEA members had also voted 
unanimously to ratify the contract. The 
negotiations were conducted by the NSEA 
committee and the school board negotiating 
team. The new contract included a base pay of 
$9,350, a $550 increase. 
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With the continued growth in the district, 
especially in the Eldridge and Park View areas, 
the board proposed and approved boundary 
changes for the elementary buildings in June of 
1976. The biggest change involved transferring 
33 percent of the students from Ed White to 
Alan Shepard in Long Grove. The only students 
attending Ed White would be those who live in 
town within walking distance. Neil Armstrong 
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would have all the students living in Park View 
within walking distance, and Alan Shepard 
would take the Long Grove town students along 
with the rural students living in the center of the 
district. John Glenn and Virgil Grissom would 
remain the same. The North Scott Press reported 
that there were no in person or written 
objections to the proposal. 
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More changes lay ahead. Dr. Arnold Lindaman 
was hired as the district’s first Director of 
Instruction. He was hired to coordinate 
curriculum on a district-wide basis. Leland 
Hurley’s job as Director of Elementary 
Education was eliminated and he was assigned 
to be principal at the new Neil Armstrong in 
Park View. 

Growing pains also involved athletics. The 
North Scott board voted to join a new league, 
the Mississippi Eight, for the 1978-79 school 
year that included Davenport Central, 


Davenport West, Clinton, Assumption, 
Bettendorf, Burlington, and Muscatine. Athletic 
director Frank Wood asked to hire additional 
staff in order to be competitive since North 
Scott would be the smallest school in the league. 
For the 1975-76 school year, by comparison, the 
district was the largest school in the Big Bend 
league, which included Pleasant Valley, Central 
DeWitt, Camanche, St. Mary’s of Clinton, and 
Northeast of Goose Lake. For the twelve years 
before that, North Scott was a member of the 


Illowa conference which included Riverdale, 
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Fulton, Morrison, Savanna, and Sterling 
Newman in Illinois, and Central DeWitt and St. 
Mary’s in Iowa. Frank Wood listed the 
advantages of joining the new Mississippi Eight 
league as reduced travel time, higher quality 
competition, and attracting bigger crowds for 
games. 

As the new school year began in September 
1976, the total enrollment was 3,450; an 
increase of 324 students from September of 
1975. There were 1,837 elementary, 588 junior 
high, and 980 high school students, along with 
41 special education and four other tuition 
students. 

Much to the excitement of Park View children 
and parents, the brand new Neil Armstrong 
Elementary opened that fall. A North Scott 
Press article described how the east wing held 
the classrooms for kindergarten through second 
grade and were located separate from the older 
students. The third through sixth grade area was 
described by Principal Leland Hurley: “The 
open spaces concept of school design has been 
adapted for grades three to six. In this giant 
classroom, partitioned into learning areas, 
children can easily cross lines to meet individual 
needs. It lends itself to continuous education. 
Floor-to-ceiling partitions create a sense of 
privacy for grades three and four, but older 
children learn in an even more open 
environment. A library serves the entire school 
at the entrance to the open spaces area.” 

Despite two new schools opening, the growing 
district was in constant need of more space. The 
board voted to purchase five acres of land 
located east of the high school for future 
administrative offices. The farm field was 
purchased at $10,000 an acre from Norman 
Muhs, Arlene Kuhl and LaVern Muhs. The 
district planned to build an administration 
office, bus garage, maintenance building, and 
storage building. The district was currently 
renting office space for $260 per month at 110 
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East LeClaire Road in Eldridge. The board also 
decided to ask the land owners to purchase five 
additional acres at the same location, thinking it 
would be needed in the future for athletic or 
physical education areas. 


Making 
Connections 


i: 

In 1976, looking back 17 years 
to when North Scott High 
School first opened, Principal, 
Mr. Ed Fischer remembered: 
"There was a time when girls 
absolutely had to have their 
skirt lengths below the knee. 
Before long, culottes were 
introduced and they were 
thought to be evil, evil, evil. On 
top of that came the mini skirt. 
Boy, when they came out, that 
WAS considered to be the work 
of the devil! 

Boys weren't allowed in school 
without a belt. If they didn't 
have one on, they were either 
sent home or given one at the 
main office to wear for the day. 
The fellas also had to have their 
hair at least two inches above 
the eyebrows and no longer 
than shirt collar length." 


October 14, 1976 
issue of the Lance. 
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The late 1970s brought contentious contract 
negotiations between the NSEA and the school 
board. In November 1976, impasse procedures 
were filed and a mediator was brought in by the 
Public Employees Relations Board. In the end, 
the board was split 5-2 over increasing base 
salaries by $450 to $9,900 and providing further 
increases depending on state aid. It was a far cry 
from the teacher’s original request of $11,165. 
At this point, 58.15 percent of the total general 
fund budget would be spent on teacher salaries 
and benefits. 

Non-certified staff, including cooks, 
custodians, nurses, secretaries, teacher aides and 
mechanics were given a 5 percent pay raise and 
full insurance coverage. This was the largest 
increase for non-certified staff in several years— 
and it was the first year that they negotiated as a 
unified group. 

The school board and the NSEA also could not 
reach an agreement for the 1978-79 school year 
and negotiations moved to fact finding. The 
recommendation by the fact finder ($10,400 in 
base pay) was rejected by the board and 
negotiations moved to binding arbitration for the 
first time in the district’s history. On March 22, 
1978, the arbitrator agreed with the fact finder 
and set base pay at $10,400 with a clause to 
increase the base up to $10,560 depending on 
state aid. 

The proposed budget for 1977-78 was set for 
$6.7 million, but was based on a projected 
enrollment of 3,600 students, 150 more than the 
past school year enrollment. The majority of 
districts in Iowa at this time were experiencing 
declining enrollments and could use last year's 
numbers to claim state aid, but, since North 
Scott was seeing increasing enrollment, it was 
difficult to plan ahead. 

In March 1977, the school board proposed a 
$500,000 bond issue to build industrial arts and 
science additions at the high school, plus a new 


bus and maintenance garage, administration 
office, and storage facility on land east of the 
high school. The total cost of the project was 
estimated to be about $1 million, but half of that 
amount would come from the district’s capital 
account. The bond issue vote took place on June 
14, 1977 and passed 496 to 307, barely 
surpassing the 60 percent minimum. Voting 
results showed negative totals in Princeton and 
Donahue areas, a tie in the Dixon area, positive 
totals in Maysville area, and strong support in 
the Long Grove, Park View, McCausland, 
Eldridge, and Mt. Joy areas. 

Recreational opportunities were also being 
developed within the district. Tennis courts were 
finished during the summer of 1976 with 
support from community members and the 
district. The five court complex was located 
between the high school and Ed White 
Elementary. The district began offering tennis as 
an intramural sport, in physical education 
classes, and as a competitive sport, while also 
providing the courts for public use. The total 
cost was $57,000. The district ended up paying 
more than half of that amount, which was more 
than they had originally planned. The last 
payment that covered the cost of the courts was 
a donation from the Eldridge Lions Club in 
October 1979. 

March 1977 began a popular program that 
continues today, when the school board 
authorized high school principal Ed Fischer to 
hire an industrial arts instructor who would 
create and manage a student-built house project 
starting the next year. The project would involve 
12-15 seniors who would spend two-and-a-half 
hours each afternoon building a new house in 
Eldridge. An advisory board, that included the 
instructor, two Davenport realtors, Eldridge 
banker Jim Tank, attorney Jack Darland, and 
Principal Fischer, would manage the program. 
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Connections 


This photo shows students 


from the Home Building class 


in 1978. 

The work on land sold to 
the school district by Gary 
Ewoldt began in August of 
1977 and ended 1n May. 

This first student-built 
home sold for around 
$65,000 and was located at 
710 West Sheridan Drive in 
Eldridge. 

Available online: 


https://archive.org/details/No 
rthScottShield Yearbook 1978 


The 1977-78 school year was the first that an 
education for high school students with mental 
disabilities was offered at North Scott. These 
students had been attending classes outside of 
the district, but now attended North Scott in a 
portable classroom at the west end of the high 
school. The students who completed the 
curriculum received a regular high school 
diploma. 

Once again, North Scott construction projects 
were disrupted by picketing labor unions. In 
May 1978, construction of the industrial arts and 
science addition at the high school stopped in 
protest of DeWitt Electric, a non-union 
company, underbidding union competitors. The 
Illinois Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
IBEW, began picketing on April 12. Workers 
from other unionized trades honored IBEW’s 
picket and also stopped working. The district 
decided to seek an injunction to prevent the 
picketing, which it believed was illegal. In the 
meantime, the North Scott Press published a 
picture showing two high school students 
protesting the strikers. One student held a sign 
that said, “IBEW Please Stop - We Want a 
Shop”. They said they were picketing because 
they wanted to take shop classes the next year. 

North Scott filed a complaint with the 
National Labor Relations Board charging that 
unfair labor practices were being carried out by 
IBEW. After construction was shut down for 
three weeks, IBEW started work again. 
Unfortunately, the additions were not completed 
by the start of school in the fall of 1978. The 
industrial arts and automotive classes were 
overcrowded until the construction was done. 
Work on the administrative building and the bus 
garage were completed a month or two later. 
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Performing arts was also looking to expand. 
At a school board meeting in May 1978, teacher 
and drama coach, Judith Jacobs, proposed, 
among other items, to pursue plans for an 
auditorium. She pointed out that when 
compared to other schools in North Scott’s new 
Mississippi Eight conference, the fine arts 
program lagged behind in terms of staff and 
facilities. 

The board agreed to consider Jacobs’ requests, 
but was concerned about financing them, 
especially the auditorium, which would require 
a bond issue. Superintendent Melvin Heiler 
stated in the North Scott Press, “We would have 
to survey our bonding capacity. The only 
building we have that is paid for is the original 
part of the high school. I don’t think the board 
will be able to commit itself to anything now 
except a study of the overall situation.” 

With the start of the 1978-79 school year, 
North Scott again saw growth in the number of 
students attending, but the earlier calculation 
they had used to set the budget ended up being 
higher than the official enrollment numbers. 
That meant the district was forced to trim 
$99,450 from the budget. The North Scott Press 
reported that the official enrollment was 3,646 
which was an increase of 67 students over the 
1977 enrollment, but it was also 65 students 
fewer than estimated. Below are 1977-78 
official enrollment numbers for each school: 


Ed White 460 
Alan Shepard 448 
Neil Armstrong 360 
John Glenn o25 
Virgil Grissom 312 
Junior High 584 
High School 1,129 


The winter months of 1979-80 school year 
brought the “Great Blizzard of 1979” with 17 
inches of snow on January 12 and 13, on top of 
11 inches that had fallen on New Year’s Eve. 


The storm brought everything in the area to a 
standstill, including the schools. By February 8, 
the district had issued seven snow days for the 
school year, and only five days were designated 
make-up days. School would continue through 
June 5 to meet the state’s requirement of 179 
school days. 

The district record for most days missed to 
this point was the 1959-60 school year, where 
students missed 17 days due to snow and muddy 
spring roads: vehicles couldn’t make it on the 
hard surfaced county roads and buses going 
from Donahue to Eldridge had to detour through 
Davenport. Students only made up 12 of those 
missed days in 1960. 

Storms of another kind were also disrupting 
school days. Discussion at a January board 
meeting included Steven McNicol, the North 
Scott High School assistant principal, answering 
questions from the school board about fighting 
that was taking place between two different 
groups of students as well as problems with 
smoking in the restrooms. School board 
members had heard comments from parents and 
had read the letter published in a recent issue of 
The Lance in which 14 students asked that 
action be taken to stop smoking in the 
restrooms. McNicol explained that the two 
groups caught fighting were referred to as the 
“red-necks” (“far right” or conservatives) and 
the “pot-heads” (“far left” or liberals). He said 
that these were only small groups of students, 
and the majority of students fell in the middle. 

There had been two fights between these 
groups the day before Christmas vacation, but 
then things seemed to calm a bit. At a February 
board meeting, the topic came up again when 
high school principal Ed Fischer reported on a 
new counseling program called REACH, 
(Relating Effectively and Creating Harmony), in 
which students were matched with faculty 
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members of their choosing. Every six or seven 
days, a time was set aside for them to meet. 
Each faculty member would meet with 16-18 
students. The full written report on the 
discipline issues was published in the February 
15, 1979 issue of the North Scott Press. 

Looking ahead for future needs, the district 
purchased 39.25 acres on the west side of 
Eldridge to Long Grove blacktop in March of 
1979. They paid $4,000 per acre from Central 
Six (Gary Ewoldt, Rob White, Bob Beert, Bud 
Nagle, Barney Ewoldt, and Bill Keppy), for a 
total of $157,000 which was taken from capital 
funds. In the 1990s, Future Farmers of America 
farmed this land and sold the crops to support 
their program. The plot was sold in 2001 at 
auction to Ron Burmeister for $208,025. 

Planning for a new fine arts auditorium took 
the district’s focus in the summer of 1979. It 
was billed as a great addition for the whole 
North Scott community, not just for the high 
school speech, drama, and music departments. 
The bond issue for $1.5 million was held on 
October 9, 1979. It included two separate 
proposals: $300,000 for high school special 
education classrooms to replace existing 
temporary structures and $1.2 million for the 
auditorium. The auditorium would be located on 
the north side of the high school and the special 
ed classrooms would be located on the west 
side. As in past bond issues, 60 percent approval 
from the voters was required. Both proposals 
passed with a total of 661 for the auditorium and 
347 against, or 65.5 percent, and 739 for the 
special ed classrooms and 263 against, or 73.7 
percent. 

For the 1979-80 school year the teacher base 
pay was approved at $11,250, up $690. 
Enrollment was projected to remain steady, but 
due to an increase in assessed valuation in the 
district, more tax dollars would be raised. 
Non-certified employees got more insurance 
benefits and a seven percent raise. 
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In July 1979, the board voted 3-2 that they 
would comply with a request for collective 
bargaining by the bus drivers, since state law 
sanctioned bargaining by all public employees. 
In September the bus drivers voted 32-0 in favor 
of forming a collective bargaining unit. The 
newly organized unit asked for an 18 percent 
increase in basic pay. They also asked for 
grievance procedures, workman's comp, term 
life insurance, and they asked to be paid while 
waiting for students and while the bus was in 
the shop. In December, the first collective 
bargaining contract between NSCSD and bus 
drivers was ratified for the 1980-81 school year, 
and included a base salary increase of about 11 
percent with articles on impasse and grievance 
procedures, physical exams, and sick leave. 

Four years earlier, the 1975 Iowa Area 
Education Bill provided for the creation of Area 
Education Agencies (AEA) across the state in 
order to provide three different services: 

Special Education, Media Services and 
Educational Services. North Scott became part 
of the Mississippi Bend Area Education Agency 
(MBAEA), also referred to as Area 9 along with 
24 other contingent districts. Their services, 
though important, were not free. The North 
Scott district paid $391,532 for the 1979-80 
school year, which was more than five percent 
of the district’s budget and almost double the 
$198,758 it paid the first year. An article in the 
North Scott Press stated that North Scott 
officials were pleased with the special education 
services provided by the MBAEA, although not 
all the districts were. 

The total MBAEA budget for 1979-80 was 
$9.4 million, which was almost 80 percent 
higher than its first year of existence in 1975 
with the total number of students served actually 
decreasing during that time. 
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The MBAEA’s budget was complicated by 
various funding and accounting procedures 
dictated by the state which made it hard to 
manage and hard to explain to taxpayers who 
only saw the large dollar amounts. 

There were other complaints during this time 
with the MBAEA and other AEAs in Iowa. 
They were given regulatory responsibilities 
from the state legislature, including involvement 
in school district organization, which was not 
popular. Another responsibility mandated 
student records to be kept on computer systems 
which cost $12,000 and brought up concerns 
about student privacy. Some school districts 
thought the AEAs had too much power. 

At the same time, meeting the needs of special 
education students was becoming an important 
responsibility for districts and Area Education 
Agencies in Iowa. The part of the 1975 bill that 
applied to special education required school 
districts to provide handicapped children, from 
birth to age 21, the opportunities to learn and 
grow to the best of their abilities. In 1980, a 
federal law requiring all states to do the same 
would go into effect. In October of 1979, the 
North Scott Press reported on how North Scott 
worked with AEA personnel to serve the 
district’s handicapped students. Parents of 
preschool children could contact their school if 
they thought their child was handicapped. Then 
the AEA personnel would meet with the parents 
to work out an individual plan. In 1979, one 
option was a new preschool special education 
class at Neil Armstrong Elementary in Park 
View. 

Responsibility for special ed students was 
divided between the AEA and the school 
district. According to the article, “The district is 
responsible for the student’s instructional 
program while the AEA is responsible for 
support services, special therapists and expert 
advice in planning the student’s program.” 


Making 
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Although North Scott preferred to 
keep handicapped children close to 
home, the AEA did allow districts to 
pool resources for special schools, 
when a student’s needs could not be 
met within the district. 

The seven special schools in 
MBAEA in 1979 included: 

« Clinton’s Fowler-Bruce at 
Lincoln School for mental 
disabilities 
Clinton’s Kirkwood Early 
Learning Program handicapped 
preschool 
Davenport’s Truman School for 
disabled kids not in a regular 
classroom 
Muscatine’s L.L. Pickett School 
Davenport’s Kinsman School for 
chronically disruptive students 
(placed by court appointment) 
Davenport's Eastern Avenue 
School for emotional and 
behavioral adjustment 
Welton’s Mid-Park School for 
mental disabilities operated by the 
DeWitt school district. 

North Scott transported 24 students 
to various programs at special schools 
in 1979. 
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Program options at North Scott at that time 
varied depending on the student’s needs. 
Mildly-handicapped students could attend 
regular classes and go to a Resource Room for 
certain periods of time on a daily basis. All 
North Scott schools had a Resource Room, but 
the preference was to mainstream students into 
general education classrooms as much as their 
abilities allowed. Moderately-handicapped 
students could attend classes in a special 
classroom sometimes entirely self-contained and 
sometimes integrated with regular classes for 
music, art, or gym. North Scott High School and 
Junior High had special classrooms for these 
students. Elementary students that needed a 
special classroom were bused to Truman School 
in Davenport. Severely-handicapped students 
could also attend Truman or be placed in a 
residential facility. 

The costs for educating special ed students 
was reimbursed to school districts by the state 
on a weighted scale based on the level of each 
student’s handicap. Problems developed, 
though, because school districts had to estimate 
the number and type of handicapped students 
for the coming school year and some schools 
overestimated and got extra money, while North 
Scott, which continued to grow, often found that 
they had underestimated and had to use some of 
their own funds to fill the gap. Dr. Arnold 
Lindaman, the North Scott director of 
instruction at the time, said, “I don’t think we 
spend too much money. To me, the value of 
giving a human being the chance toward being 
self-sufficient is well worth it. In America we 
can well afford to give them the chance.” 

This last year of a busy decade for North Scott 
included a new position: Superintendent of 
Buildings, Grounds, and Transportation. Fred 
Jansen was hired to fill it. 
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Last of all, as evidence that all the hard work 
being done by teachers, administrators, and 
other staff was making a difference, in 1979, for 
the first time in North Scott’s history, all of its 
schools had been accredited by the North 
Central Association. North Scott was only the 
second district in Iowa to go through this 
evaluation at the elementary level. 


The 1980s: Economic Downturn 


Brings Challenges 


The 1979-80 school year brought an end to the 
23 year tenure of Melvin E. Heiler at North 
Scott. He was hired in 1957 to be the principal 
of the high school that wasn’t yet built. He saw 
it through the beginning years after the brand 
new North Scott Junior and Senior High School 
opened for the 1958-59 school year. He 
remained in that position until 1963, when he 
became the district’s second superintendent. 
(Charles W. Hahn served seven years as the first 
superintendent). Heiler remained superintendent 
for 17 years. According to an article in the 
North Scott Press commemorating his long 
career at North Scott, he experienced many 
changes. Enrollment grew from 1,487 to 3,655. 
The number of teachers went from 57 earning a 
base salary of $3,600 to 213 teachers earning a 
base of $12,265. The district’s first year budget 
was $480,000 and the 1980-81 budget was set to 
be $7.4 million! Land for the high school cost 
$1,000 an acre and land that had been 
purchased for the bus garage in 1977 cost 
$10,000 an acre. In Heiler’s first year, there 
were no buses. His second year there were 29, 
and, in 1980, there were 46. He helped to build 
a district from scratch and the continuity he 
provided must have been invaluable. 
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I've had a world of 
experience because I was 
able to start as a principal 

at a high school from 
scratch, which has given 
me more experience in 
bond issues and building 
programs than most in the 
state of Iowa. 


Superintendent Melvin Heiler 
The Lance, May 8, 1980 


In the 1980s, North Scott had three different 
superintendents. Dr. Robert C. “Bear” Stevens 
took over in 1980-81 and stayed for four years. 
Dr. Douglas W. Otto started in 1984-85 and 
stayed for three years. In 1987-88, Dr. Pascal 
(Pat) V. DeLuca began his 14 year tenure with 
the district. 

Throughout the years of Charles W. Hahn and 
Melvin E. Heiler, they dealt with issues that 
were the result of enrollment growth. From the 
very beginning of the district in 1956-57, there 
had been steady growth, with few exceptions. 
The 1979-80 school year saw an all-time high 
enrollment of 3,655. That changed when the 
enrollment started going down in 1980-81, and 
although the enrollment of 3,490 for 2022-23 is 
the closest to the peak, North Scott still has 
never again reached the number of students 
enrolled in 1979-80. 

What caused this decline in enrollment? The 
largest factor was the Farm Crisis of the 1980s. 
High demand for grain in the early 1970s raised 
prices. This, in turn, raised the value of 
farmland, and farmers became optimistic that 
these trends would continue. They were 
encouraged by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“go big or get out”; thus many farmers 
borrowed more to get bigger. When inflation 
began to rise, the Federal Reserve raised interest 
rates which made borrowing more expensive. 
U.S. President Jimmy Carter enacted a grain 


Ada and Melvin Heiler 
at his retirement in a 
1980 Shield Yearbook 
» photo. Heiler served as 
superintendent for 17 
years and was with 
North Scott from its 


school principal. 
Available online: 
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embargo on the Soviet Union after they invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979, which lowered the demand 
and the price for U.S. grain and farmland. By 
1981, interest rates hit a record 21.5 percent and 
in January of 1984, the Federal Reserve Board 
issued a report estimating that one-third of all 
American farmers held nearly two-thirds of the 
nation’s farm debt. The North Scott Press 
reported that the price of farmland in Scott 
County went from an average of $3,484 per acre 
in 1981 to $1,376 in 1986. 

Farmers didn’t have money to spend, so farm 
equipment manufacturing, a huge part of the 
Quad Cities economy, took a hit. In 1986, IH 
Farmall closed its Rock Island plant. In 
1987-88, J.I. Case closed its Bettendorf and 
Rock Island plants. Worst of all for North Scott, 
in 1988, the Caterpillar Plant in Mt. Joy closed. 

The effects of the Farm Crisis, and the 
Caterpillar Plant closing were certainly 
challenging for the school district, but great 
effort was made to create budgets that met 
student’s needs and gave fair compensation to 
all employees. 
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The 1980-81 school year began with the board 
considering options for dealing with a 3.6 
percent cutback by Governor Robert Ray in 
state aid paid to the district because of a 
recessionary economy. The news of the 
$125,127 budget cut came in August when the 
already tight North Scott budget was set. 

Teachers did receive a 5 percent increase in 
base pay for 1981-82 to $12,900, although they 
had asked for $14,500. Then the headline of the 
February 26, 1981 issue of the North Scott Press 
read, “NS Axes 20 Teaching Jobs”. After the 
board approved the layoffs at the Monday night 
meeting, Superintendent Bear Stevens delivered 
the “pink slips” in person on Tuesday morning. 
There were 11.25 elementary, 4 junior high, 4.5 
high school, and one administrative positions 
cut. The cuts were made because of a state 
budget shortfall, which meant $424,000 less for 
North Scott. 

AEA 9 also had to make cuts. They planned to 
cut 40 people from their staff of 425 after 
learning of the almost $1 million budget 
reduction in state and federal aid. 
Superintendent Stevens said it would affect 
special ed services and the number of 
psychologists available to deal with student 
behavior issues. 

In response to school budget shortfalls, a new 
section of the state education funding law gave 
districts the option to pass a special property tax 
with no public vote required. In April 1981, the 
board members unanimously approved this 
special property tax raise, which meant 
$586,875 would be collected during the 1981-82 
school year. These funds could not be used to 
restore programs or rehire teachers, but were 
meant to help with cash flow problems. At that 
time, the district was paying $40,000 in interest 
on borrowed money because the state was slow 
to send promised aid and the district was 
waiting for property taxes. 
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At the end of April, eight teaching positions 
were reinstated because of a fund transfer made 
possible by the property tax increase. There 
were some complaints from citizens about the 
higher taxes at a board meeting in May, but 
board members pointed out that the budget 
problems were caused by legislative decisions 
by the federal and state governments. 
Superintendent Stevens said the costs were not 
out of line because the average per pupil cost for 
this year was $1,800, which for a 180-day 
school year is $10 per day per student or $1.25 
per hour— and that was only fifty cents more 
than parents might pay a babysitter. 

The 1981-82 school year brought the first 
enrollment drop since 1967-68. In September, 
enrollment was down 87 students but by 
mid-October, 17 additional students had left— 
mostly from the high school. 


We expect this trend to 
continue with the 
economic conditions. 
There’s not a lot of low 
income housing in North 
Scott and people have to 
pay dearly to move to 
this district. 


Superintendent Bear Stevens 
North Scott Press, October 15, 1981 


Teacher contracts for 1982-83 included base 
pay set at $13,450, which was a 4.3 percent 
increase. Teachers had originally asked for 
$14,800 and the district countered with $13,100. 
Considering the hard economic times, both sides 
thought the end number was fair. 
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The new contract also included the process for 
laying off teachers, which would become a 
recurring issue. First, the district would check 
for long term leaves and resignations, next, 
employees with emergency or temporary 
certification would be laid off. If additional 
layoffs were necessary, the employee with the 
least seniority would go. No new or substitute 
appointments would be made while teachers 
were laid off and no transfer of staff would be 
used to prevent reinstatement of laid-off 
teachers. One full and one half teaching 
positions were cut in March of 1982 for the 
following school year due to declining 
enrollment at the elementary level. 

For the 1983-84 school year, teachers asked 
for a base salary of $15,000, an increase of 11.5 
percent, while the board proposed a salary 
freeze. An agreement couldn’t be reached so 
Steven Hayford, a professor of labor relations at 
the University of Indiana, was assigned as the 
fact finder. He listened to both sides, then 
helped the North Scott Education Association 
(NSEA) and the district negotiators settle on 
$13,975 for the base pay. He also made 
recommendations on other items of the contract 
that had been negotiated. One that teachers had 
requested was that teachers have an “early out” 
on Fridays and could leave at the same time as 
students. At the same board meeting where the 
new base pay was approved for teachers, eight 
teacher contracts were terminated. 

In positive news, the new Highway 61 opened 
on December 1, 1982, creating a conduit 
through northern Scott County. The $36 million 
project took two years to complete and was 
expected to bring economic benefits to several 
communities. 

In February 1983, Governor Terry Branstad 
and the Iowa Legislature passed an increase in 
the state sales tax of one cent, making it a total 
of four cents. Supporters said it was needed to 
balance the current fiscal year’s budget and 


allow the state to pay their share of money to 
local governments and schools. 

The bargaining process began again for the 
1984-85 contract when teachers asked for a 
$16,000 base salary and the board proposed a 
wage freeze. Teachers accepted a base pay of 
$14,275, a five percent increase. Teacher 
negotiator Jack Dudley was quoted in the North 
Scott Press, saying the settlement was “much 
too little money in terms of what national 
reports say teachers should be paid. We felt we 
could accept this under the circumstances due to 
the problems the school is having financially.” 

At the end of February 1984, 15 teachers were 
given a pink slip, which ended with a net 
reduction of nine teachers. The district said the 
cuts were necessary because of the increase in 
the base pay. Teachers involved in the 
negotiations responded that they understood 
there would be three or four positions cut, but 
not 15. Superintendent Stevens explained that 
with $320,000 committed to pay the increase for 
teachers, and with only $90,709 more to spend 
on next year’s general budget, cuts had to be 
made. 


The news of these cuts 
drew the largest crowd in 
North Scott School 
Board history Monday 
night, as over 130 citizens 
filled the high school 
commons to vent their 
views. 


North Scott Press, February 24, 1984 


Only seven of the 15 teachers given a pink slip 
actually lost their jobs, but not all parents were 
happy with possible effects of fewer teachers. 
Since administrators were given a 4.5 percent 
raise, some people thought the district could 


also save money by cutting from the top. 
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Declining enrollment was another reason for 
the budget cuts. According to the North Scott 
Press, enrollment at North Scott declined by 
close to 200 students between 1980 and 1983. 
Yet declining enrollment was not just a North 
Scott problem. School board president, Jane 
Miles noted during a school board meeting that 
statewide enrollment decreased by more than 
38,000 students in the same time period. 

NSEA opened talks with the school board in 
October of 1984 and asked for a base pay 
increase to $18,000 for the following school 
year. The settlement agreed upon in February 
included a base pay of $15,020, a 4.6 percent 
raise. Business Manager Mike Hamilton, the 
negotiator for the school board, said the average 
settlement statewide was 5.4 percent. Since the 
state legislature had approved only 3.25 percent 
in new money for schools in 1985-86, cuts 
would have to be made. Administrators did get 
another 4.6 percent pay raise. 

Seven teachers were given a pink slip in the 
spring, but four were recalled in August of 1985 
because of teacher resignations and additional 
student registrations. 

An election was held on September 11, 1985, 
to fill two school board seats and to decide if the 
school house levy should be renewed. At that 
time, the tax was raising $318,253 per year, 
which went into a special fund earmarked for 
building maintenance and construction. It would 
not exceed 67.5 cents per thousand dollars of 
assessed value in any one year for a period of 
ten years. The ten year extension was approved 
by 61.8 percent of voters. 

Negotiations for the 1986-87 school year were 
finalized with a base pay of $15,500, a 3.2 
percent increase. It would raise the average 
teacher salary at North Scott to $26,058. North 
Scott teachers' pay was above the statewide 
average. According to an Iowa State Education 
Association (ISEA) publication, the average 
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Iowa teacher salary was $22,615 for the 
1986-87 school year, which put Iowa at an 
all-time low ranking of 38th in the nation. 

Only one industrial arts teacher was cut this 
time, due to declining enrollment in that area. 
Total enrollment had gone from an all-time 
district high of 3,665 students for the 1980-81 
school year, to 3,089 for the 1986-87 school 
year, a loss of 576 students. (See Appendix A 
for annual enrollment figures). 

North Scott teachers were still trying to get to 
$18,000 in base pay for the 1987-88 school 
year, which would be a 16 percent raise, but the 
state told North Scott that their allowable 
growth would only be two percent, or $174,000, 
and that amount would not cover such a drastic 
raise. In addition, Blue Cross-Blue Shield health 
insurance premiums were set to increase 53.3 
percent. After negotiations, the base pay was set 
at $16,000. 

Caterpillar Inc. planned to close the Mt. Joy 
manufacturing plant by the end of 1988. 
Superintendent Dr. Douglas Otto told the North 
Scott Press that much of the tax assessment loss 
would be made up through the state aid formula, 
but the biggest impact to the district would be 
the loss of the people that worked at Caterpillar 
and lived in the North Scott district. There were 
222 students in the district whose families 
would be affected by the plant closing. 

Good news came in July 1987, when 
Governor Branstad and the Iowa General 
Assembly passed the Educational Excellence 
Act. It appropriated $92 million statewide to set 
the minimum salary for a starting teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree at $18,000. At North Scott, 
where the pay for beginning teachers had been 
negotiated at $16,000 for 1987-88, it took only 
$9,000 to bring beginning teachers up to 
$18,000 for the year. This was called “Phase I” 
of the plan. 
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Most teachers had more education and 
experience and were already above this starting 
number, but North Scott would also receive an 
additional $234,623 to distribute to their 
certified staff in order to improve all teachers’ 
pay. This part was called “Phase IT” and would 
average out to about $1,000 per teacher. The 
method of distribution had to be negotiated, and 
if no agreement was reached by July 15, state 
law required that it be divided equally among all 
teachers. 

Later in July, an agreement was reached by the 
teachers and the district to apportion the Phase 
II money on the basis of the number of “index 
points” a teacher had on the salary schedule. 
Also, a Phase HI Task Committee would be 
appointed to make recommendations on the use 
of additional money the district would receive 
from the state designated as “merit pay”. The 
committee consisted of three board 
representatives (Jerry Vollbeer, Ned Mohr and 
Rex Masterson), administrators Dr. Arnold 
Lindaman, Dennis Albertson, Jim Humble, and 
the new superintendent, Dr. Pat DeLuca. 

At first, good progress was made on the Phase 
III plan. Teachers could choose between a 
supplemental activities plan, which involved 
work done above-and-beyond their classroom 
duties, or a performance-based plan which 
involved evaluation of the teacher in the 
classroom. Teachers would submit their 
proposals, which were expected to tie in with 
the Board of Education goals in some way, to be 
approved by committees established at the 
building and district levels. The sticking point 
came in how the teachers should be paid for 
their work. The district preferred a flat hourly 
rate, but the NSEA wanted the rate to be based 
on each individual teacher’s position on the 
salary schedule. It came right down to the 
January 1, 1988 deadline for submitting the 
proposal to the state. Both sides reached an 
agreement on December 31, 1987 to pay the 


Making 
Connections 


In the February 17, 1988 edition of 
the North Scott Press, editor Bill 
Tubbs looked back on the past eight 
years starting with 1980-81. 

Some of the trends he pointed out 
included: 

- Enrollment decreased by 643 
students, a drop of 17.6 percent. 
The general operating budget 
increased by $3,006,387, or 37.4 
percent. 

The number of teachers decreased 
by 42, a drop of 18.5 percent. 

The money committed to their 
salaries (not including fringe 
benefits) increased $1,211,513, or 
32.2 percent. 

The average teacher salary 
increased by $10,280, or 62 
percent. 

The number of administrators and 
supervisors increased from 15 to 
16%. 

Money committed to the salaries 
of administrators increased 
$222,842, or 49 percent. 


teachers a flat hourly rate of $18.00 per hour, so 
the district did receive $240,000 to implement 
Phase III. 

Teachers received a $550 increase in their 
base salaries in February of 1988, but, at the 
same time, the district was looking at $300,000 - 
$400,000 in budget cuts for the 1988-89 school 
year. 
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A total of eight teachers were cut in the 
1988-89 school year, after recalls. Concerned 
parents who felt their children’s class sizes were 
too large attended a board meeting in August. 
The North Scott Press coverage of the meeting 
quoted John Glenn Principal Joe Ragona saying, 
“The reality is, we can’t have both small class 
sizes and a balanced budget.” 

The article also stated, ““The bright side to the 
problem of class sizes is that the most current 
enrollment figures for the fall of 1988 show that 
elementary enrollment has stabilized after seven 
years of decline.” In fact, overall enrollment had 
declined by 57 students and, by the middle of 
September, an additional three dozen students 
had never shown up to class, presumably 
because families had moved out of the district. 

In November, there were rumors about closing 
one of North Scott’s schools. The report from 
the Long Range Planning Committee to the 
board dispelled the rumors for the time being, 
and in February of 1989, the committee 
recommended that no North Scott school 
building would be closed the next year. 

When it was time to work out teacher pay for 
the 1989-90 school year, district negotiator, Jim 
Humble, told the teacher’s union that the district 
could not afford any increase in base pay, and 
that the five percent automatic step increases 
built into the salary schedule was the only raise 
teachers would receive. Teachers were asking 
for base pay to increase from $16,550 to 
$18,000. This was different from the starting 
teacher salary from Phase I, because raising the 
base pay raised salaries for all teachers. Jack 
Dudley, who represented the teacher’s union, 
thought the district should implement an 
enrichment levy to supplement educational 
funding, but Humble filed for mediation. If the 
teachers’ request was granted, an estimated 17 
jobs would need to be cut. North Scott 
administrators told the school board the 
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following week that they would accept a freeze 
on their own salaries for 1989-90. 


I’m not willing 

to ask a teacher 

to do anything 

I’m not willing 
to do. 


John Glenn Principal Joe Ragona 
Commenting on the administrator's salary freeze, 
North Scott Press, November 30, 1988 

Allowable growth for 1989-90 would only be 
$90,000 more than previous year. 
Sixty-thousand dollars was needed for step 
increases and $100,000 was needed for health 
insurance increases, which left a $70,000 
shortfall even before any salary increases. In 
December 1988, the contract was settled using a 
state appointed mediator. Terms for the 
settlement were described as unique because 
there was no increase to the base pay. Instead 
they added steps to the salary schedule, which 
gave raises to the more experienced teachers. 
The additional cost to the district would be 
$290,000. 

At the February 27 board meeting, a list of 
budget cuts was presented for 1989-90. The list 
included giving pink slips to 10 teachers, along 
with cuts in non-certified staff and in 
administration, where the Community Ed 
Director's position was cut. At the March 13 
school board meeting held in the high school 
“Pit”, close to 400 citizens came to express their 
concerns about the budget. After three and a 
half hours of discussion, the board voted 6-1 to 
accept the list of budget-cutting 
recommendations from Superintendent DeLuca 
at $316,000. 
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Another possible blow to the budget was the This $210 ad in the North Scott Press encouraging 
elimination of “phantom” students in Iowa’s voters to support the enrichment tax levy was paid 
new school funding formula. Because North 
Scott’s enrollment had been decreasing, the 


state softened the blow by paying for 


for by the members of the school board. 
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We, the seven members of the North Scott 
School Board, believe that passage of the 
Bec. 5 enrichment levy is essential if we are 


students not actually in the district. In fact, 
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combination of property and personal income 
tax. Superintendent DeLuca told the board 
that without this additional revenue, programs 
would be cut. 

A simple majority was all that was needed to 
approve the enrichment tax, but only 734 voted 
yes, and 1,034 voted no. Although there was no 
publicly organized opposition, it was the second 
largest voter turnout in district history, topped 


balance the budget. 

The day after the enrichment tax was defeated, 
negotiations with NSEA began. The teachers 
were asking for the base salary to be raised from 
$16,550 to $18,136. This would cost the district 
$684,000 and the district would be receiving 
$95,687 in new money for 1990-91. 


only by the Community Ed levy in February 
1989. The school board took the results of this 
election as a mandate to make cuts in order to 
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Community Education, an all ages education 
program for all of North Scott, was one offering 
that was permanently hurt by budget tightening. 
It came to North Scott starting in June 1983, 
when the board voted unanimously to form a 
committee for investigation and to apply for 
$2,000 from the Department of Public 
Instruction. The district added $1,000 and Scott 
Community College contributed $7,000 to help 
get the program started. The idea of the program 
was to use community buildings, including 
schools, to hold programs, recreational 
activities, and classes meant for children 
through senior citizens. The initial money would 
be used to hire a director, but then the program 
would become self-supporting through 
registration fees. 


[Community Ed is] 
catching on all over 
the country as the 
birth rate continues 
to decline and the 
population gets 
older. 


Superintendent Bear Stevens 
North Scott Press, June 16, 1983 


Lynn Montgomery was hired as program 
director in September 1983. She earned a degree 
in Recreation and Gerontology from Western 
Illinois University. A Community Ed Advisory 
Council, with representatives from all the 
communities in the district, was formed to help 
make decisions. 

By June 1984, the North Scott Press reported 
that 2,023 people had participated from all 
corners of the district. Princeton started the 
“Peanut Gallery” which brought preschoolers 
into Virgil Grissom three times a week for three 


weeks because there was no preschool in 
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Princeton. In Donahue, Ken Schoenthaler (who 
was elected mayor in 1987) spearheaded a drive 
for a sand volleyball pit for recreation. There 
was an early morning swim team of 50 students 
at Scott County Park. Community Ed also 
arranged trips to the Museum of Science and 
Industry and Great America in Chicago. Classes 
offered with Scott Community College included 
flower arranging, babysitting, moped 
certification, and smoking cessation. 


I think Community 
Education is probably the 
backbone in keeping the 
whole district together. The 
main problem in the district 
is our large geographic area, 
and just by its very nature 
Community Education pulls 
us all together. 


Superintendent Pat DeLuca 
North Scott Press, November 18, 1987 


Four years after it started, North Scott’s 
Community Ed program was considered one of 
the most effective programs of its kind in the 
state, if not the country. 

The program never became as self-supporting 
as hoped, because, despite the excellent reviews, 
the program was set to be cut— unless voters 
supported a 13.5 cent property tax levy to cover 
Community Ed’s $57,000 budget. The proposed 
Public Recreation and Playground Tax levy 
would cost $6.75 a year for a house valued at 
$50,000. There were active opponents and 
supporters for the levy. Opponents felt the 
priority should be funding for the school district, 
and they considered Community Ed more like 
the frosting on the cake. Supporters felt it was a 
quality of life issue. The tax levy, held on 
February 14, 1989, did not pass, with only 326 
voting yes and 1,471 voting no. 
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[Expect] emotional 
rather than logical 
arguments against the 
boundary revisions. 
This will be a difficult 
thing for some 
families to accept. 


Superintendent Bear Stevens to the school board 
North Scott Press, April 15, 1982 


Declining enrollment also had an impact on 
elementary boundary lines and class sizes. At a 
board meeting in early 1982, it was reported that 
John Glenn and Virgil Grissom had fewer 
incoming students while attendance at Neil 
Armstrong and Ed White were expected to 
grow. Superintendent Stevens said it was 
possible that Glenn and Grissom could become 
single section buildings unless enrollment trends 
or boundaries are changed. Director of 
Operations Dean Bassett told the board that the 
distribution of students to the district’s five 
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elementaries presented the board with one of its 
primary concerns and parents may be upset if 
changes were made. 

In April, the school board moved to redistrict 
the Alan Shepard and John Glenn boundaries 
for the 1982-83 school year. Seventy-two 
students that lived north of St. Ann’s Road and 
west of Highway 61 would be transferred from 
Alan Shepard to John Glenn, beginning with the 
1982-83 school year. This would prevent John 
Glenn from having to become a single section 
building and reduce class sizes at Alan Shepard, 
which was the largest elementary. 
Superintendent Stevens said he expected the 
largest growth in Eldridge, Long Grove, and 
Park View, with Princeton holding steady. 

Parents were not happy and some even 
considered the possibility of seeking a court 
ordered injunction to stop the change in 
boundaries. There was much discussion at the 
next school board meeting with 40 parents in 
attendance. Board members expressed sympathy 
for the parents having their children moved to a 
different school in the fall, but they 
unanimously voted to approve the 
boundary realignment. 

Budget cuts for the 1989-90 school 
year included another boundary 
change that parents were not happy 
about. The boundary change required 
about 20 students who lived 
northwest and southwest of Eldridge, 
who had always attended Ed White, 
to transfer to Alan Shepard. With this 
change, 1.5 fewer teachers would be 
required and class size could be 
balanced between the two schools. As 


Map of April 1982 boundary change printed in the April 15, 
1982 North Scott Press. The shaded area at the top of the map 
represents the area that was moved from Alan Shepard 


mentioned earlier, 400 citizens 
attended the board meeting in “The 
Pit" to discuss the budget cuts that 
year, but the board voted to approve 
them. 


Elementary to John Glenn Elementary. 
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Despite budget and boundary concerns, North 
Scott still wanted to grow with the times for the 
sake of the students. Building the Fine Arts 
Auditorium and the high school special 
education classrooms were at the top of the list 
in the early 1980s. In May 1980, the special ed 
classrooms were bid for $295,314, which came 
in just under the $300,000 estimate and were 
already under construction. Bids for the 
auditorium exceeded estimates by 16.5 percent, 
but the board awarded them anyway. A 
Marshalltown, Iowa firm, R.D. Stewart, Inc., 
submitted the low bid of $1.4 million for the 
general contract; Peterson Plumbing and 
Heating of Davenport for the mechanical 
contract at $320,000; and DeWitt Electric for 
electric work at $173,000. Additional funds 
would be needed for parking lot lights and 
internal furnishings and equipment. The North 
Scott Press reported that the money would come 
from three sources; the $1.5 million bond issue, 
the “2 2 mil” account (schoolhouse levy), 
which would provide more than $500,000 
through 1981, and the “1 mil” site fund. 

At a March 1981 meeting with area 
constituents, Rep. Hugo Schneckloth 
(R-Eldridge) criticized the board over how it 
was funding the fine arts auditorium. Voters 
approved the bond issue for $1.5 million, but 
officials later learned it would cost closer to 
$2.3 million, and, instead of calling for more 
bonds, the district used the other funds 
mentioned above. Schneckloth explained that 
when legislators expanded the site fund levy, 
they intended it would be used for maintenance, 
not construction. Board member Ned Mohr later 
told the North Scott Press that the site fund 
money was only being used for grading and 
improving parking lots and outside areas. He 
also stated that it was “prudent money 
management” to use the “2 4 mil” levy rather 
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than selling more bonds and having to pay more 
interest. 

Despite these money issues, progress was 
being made on the new fine arts auditorium in 
the spring of 1982, when on March 30, the roof 
blew off. Fred Jansen, director of operations for 
North Scott, was inside the auditorium that day 
when 60 mile-per-hour wind gusts lifted a 
corner of the roof and blew insulation and 
roofing down to the ground. Fortunately, the 
roof was quickly sealed and weatherproofed, 
and insurance paid for the repairs. On Sunday, 
May 9, 1982, the dedication ceremony was held. 
About 250-300 people attended the new 
806-seat auditorium where they heard the 
symphonic band and chorus perform along with 
a speech by Congressman Jim Leach. In 
November 1982, Camelot was the first musical 
performed by Lancer Productions in the new 
fine arts auditorium. 

In addition to school related events, on 
December 3, 1982, the opera Hansel and Gretel 
was performed by the newly formed 
Countryside Community Theater. High school 
staff had pursued the idea of putting the new 
auditorium to good use when the school district 
wasn’t using it. According to the December 
issue of The Lance, they presented their idea to 
Bill Tubbs, publisher of the North Scott Press. 
He organized a committee to get things going. 
The Countryside Community Theater became a 
way to earn money to help support the 
auditorium, give local actors a chance to 
participate in performances, and bring exposure 
to the fine arts to the North Scott community. 

Another major building project of the 1980s 
was the $429,000 project completed for NSHS 
that included an addition of 6,000 square feet, 
renovation of lobby and hallways, a new 
blacktop drive, parking area, sidewalks, and 
curbing. 
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The high school building had been designed for 
400-600 students in 1959, but by 1982 there 
were more than 1,000. Funds came from the 
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school house fund and the site fund and the 
addition was completed in November of 1983. 
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This floor plan printed in the April 21, 1983 North Scott 
Press reveals weather lobbies and a glass wall replaced by 


masonry along with other additions for the high school. 


In November and December 1983, the board 
discussed a list from school administrators of 
proposed capital improvements with a price tag 
of $4 million, which would require a bond issue 
vote. At the top of the list was a $2.7 million 
swimming pool. Other items on the list were a 
high school music addition, central food service 
facilities, high school athletic fields, and 


additions at John Glenn and Virgil Grissom. 
Superintendent Dr. Bear Stevens noted that by 
1989 all the district’s bonded indebtedness 
would be paid. Stevens presented these ideas to 
staff members and several other groups, and 
said he heard no negative feedback about the 
pool. 
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At the December board meeting the North 
Scott Press reported that “What followed 
Stevens’ presentation was a philosophical 
discussion on the role of the school district in 
the community, with board member Bob Medd 
raising tough questions.” Benefits for building a 
pool were listed as: first, being able to teach 
water safety, second, being a community-wide 
resource, third, being able to offer swimming as 
a sport. Reasons against building a pool 
included the costs for maintaining it and the 
importance of focusing on the needs of its K-12 
students rather than providing community 
programs. 

Before making a final decision on whether to 
set a bond issue for the $4 million, the board 
decided to authorize a scientific market analysis 
by Per Mar Security to see if the data would 
show enough support for a swimming pool. The 
results came back in February 1984 with only 
40 percent approval of the now even higher $4.7 
million total bond issue. Approval of just the 
$2.7 million pool was 42 percent, and approval 
of a $2 million package that would include 
everything but the pool was 52 percent. The 
board decided to return the projects to the long 
range planning committee to re-package the 
plans. Two factors had changed since the survey 
that they thought might change voter’s minds: a 
negative factor was the pending staff cuts, but a 
positive factor was that next year’s property tax 
would decline by 69 cents and the cost of the 
pool only would raise their property taxes by 65 
cents. 

It wasn’t until September of 1986, that the 
school board voted to take the next step for a 
pool and spent $5,280 for preliminary plans for 
a pool and some remodeling at the high school. 
Ultimately, a pool for NS swimmers would take 
several more decades to arrive. 
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Dr. Douglas W. Otto took over as 
superintendent starting with the 1984-85 school 
year with building expansions in full-swing. The 
school house levy funds approved in 1985 were 
instrumental in updating four older elementary 
buildings and the high school. 

One of the projects completed was a high 
school library expansion with a $510,333 bid 
accepted in February 1987. High school 
Principal Craig Hintz was quoted in the North 
Scott Press as saying it was “one of the finest 
media centers in the state of lowa.” That same 
year, Virgil Grissom Elementary in Princeton 
got an expanded media center, new carpeting, a 
new paint job, and the addition of window 
awnings. A new 400-meter track at the high 
school was finished in October 1989 for 
$192,000. 

In the late 1970s, the removal of asbestos in 
schools was mandated by federal law. By the 
time North Scott finished in 1989, it cost the 
district $360,000, which forced the district to 
delay other projects. 

In June 1989, a proposal was considered by 
the board to enclose open areas at the junior 
high to create 16 traditional classrooms at a cost 
of $400,000. Principal Dick Thompson noted 
that it would cut down the noise that was 
distracting to the students. “When the junior 
high was built, open space education was in 
vogue...but educators today are leaning more 
toward the traditional classrooms,” he said. 

Pascal V. DeLuca, who became the 
superintendent in the fall of 1987, told the board 
if they were in favor of this, he would like to 
include it in their five-year plan. It wasn’t until 
spring of 1990 that the board approved the 
recommendation of operations manager Dean 
Bassett to use in-house labor to complete this 
work over the next four years. 
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Special groups of students were getting 
attention in the 1980s. In 1979, a pilot project 
was started at Ed White for talented and gifted 
students. The purpose of the pilot project was to 
compact the regular curriculum to provide extra 
time for talented and gifted students to explore 
research projects and advanced math, among 
other studies. In 1981, a report was given at a 
June board meeting where teachers and parents 
involved in the pilot project said that they felt it 
had been worthwhile and that it was important 
to challenge the gifted students. Administrators 
and board members agreed but wanted to wait 
until district-wide funding was available. 

In the 1983-84 school year, one teacher was 
hired to travel to all five elementary buildings to 
serve the top three percent of students in grades 
3rd through 6th. Students were chosen based 
upon intelligence and creativity. Assistant 
Superintendent, Dr. Arnold Lindaman, told the 
board that there were already special activities 
for students who excelled in athletics or music, 
and he hoped the TAG program would “make it 
cool to be a good student.” A similar program 
continues at North Scott today. 

Three junior high boys were the first North 
Scott students to participate in Iowa's first 
History Day competition in 1979. They won 
first place at the AEA 9 sponsored local 
competition, then won 3rd place at the regional 
competition held at lowa State University. In 
1980, North Scott had 40 students who 
participated with four from 9th grade and 36 
from Phyllis Green’s 6th grade class at Alan 
Shepard. They all attended the AEA 9 
competition held at Wood Junior High in 
Davenport. The 9th grade project won “best in 
the state” and qualified to go to the national 
competition held at Georgetown University in 
Washington D.C.; and so began a successful 
program that continues today. 


In the spring of 1985, Superintendent 
Douglas Otto started exploring the possibility of 
offering daycare at North Scott. There were at 
least six private daycare or preschool programs 
operating within the North Scott area at that 
time, but school officials thought there was a 
need for more. In addition, the lowa Legislature 
had just passed legislation that encouraged 
school districts to offer daycare. There were 
only two other Iowa districts that currently had 
daycare programs: Des Moines Community 
School District and College Community in 
Cedar Rapids. 

After hearing about the positive feedback 
from parents, the school board voted to continue 
exploring the option in June, with only one 
board member voting against it. Robert Medd 
thought it would infringe on private daycare or 
preschool businesses in the area. The 
daycare/preschool services for 3-6 year olds 
would be located at Alan Shepard because it had 
space and was centrally located in the district. 
Penny Spray was hired as the program director 
with a salary of $15,000. The proposed cost for 
parents would be $9.00 a day (over five hours), 
or $5.00 a day (under five hours). By the end of 
July, there were 36 children enrolled in the new 
North Scott Child Care Center, and by the end 
of August, there were 52. 

Two child care centers in Eldridge reported a 
decline in enrollment in the fall, which their 
owners attributed to the North Scott Child Care 
Center. Two Park View child care centers said 
their enrollment had actually increased. Based 
on information from The Bureau of Labor 
statistics, there was certainly a need for more 
daycare options. The Bureau reported that by 
1980, more than 17 million mothers of children 
under age 18 were in the workforce, which was 
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44 percent more than in 1970. The North Scott 
Press reported, “The pre-primary enrollment 
rate of children from three to four years old 
doubled between 1970 and 1982, and figures in 
the upcoming years will be unprecedented.” 

“To implement a computer literacy program 
in all grade levels,” was included on a list of 
district goals shared at a February 1982 board 
meeting. Assistant superintendent Arnold 
Lindaman shared a proposal with the board in 
March that listed technology needs. At the high 
school, he reported that the 53 students in the 
computer programming class had only one 
Apple II and two HP 3000 terminals to work 
with. He proposed purchasing 12 - 15 
microcomputers totalling $9,750, plus printers, 
disk drives, cables, and tables for a total of 
$16,300. 

At the junior high level, he proposed changing 
the name of the 8th grade typing course to 
“keyboarding” and adding computer instruction 
to the class. The junior high, at that time, had 
one Apple II computer, so he recommended 
purchasing seven microcomputer systems at a 
cost of $13,500 - $15,000. Board members 
supported his proposals. 

Superintendent Otto signed an agreement in 
August 1984 with the National Computer 
Training Institute to supply IBM computers to 
the district in exchange for a classroom at the 
high school that would be suitable for 30 
students. When the Institute was not using the 
classroom and computers, the district would 
have access. 

The 1987-88 computer plan called for a 
continuation of the computerization begun at the 
high school and expansion of computer services 
to the junior high. The total amount budgeted 
for that year was $108,037. By the fall of 1988, 
all five elementaries and the junior high had a 
computer lab with enough computers to serve an 
entire class at one time. The junior high library 
also started using a library computer cataloging 
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system where everything, including all the 
library books and each student’s account, would 
go on the computer. 

Technology wasn’t the only way North Scott 
officials were looking to the future. 
Superintendent Stevens invited the board to 
pursue forming a foundation at a March 1984 
board meeting. He explained that a non-profit 
education foundation could provide another 
source of funding for the district. Gifts would be 
handled by a private foundation and headed by a 
board of local people who would be 
independent of the school board. He said about 
ten districts in lowa had such a foundation, 
including Davenport. Kathy Porter, Rex 
Masterson, and Jim Tank were appointed to an 
ad hoc organizational committee. October 2, 
1984 was the first meeting of the North Scott 
Educational Foundation. Committee members 
planned to solicit tax-exempt gifts from 
organizations, businesses, and people in the 
area. They planned to provide scholarships to 
students as their main focus, and hoped to award 
their first scholarships in the spring of 1985. 
The school board chose 12 trustees for the 
foundation from all areas of the district. It was 
their job to get the word out and then receive 
and manage the funds. 


The foundation was not set 
up for the purpose of having 
to convince people their gift 
will be used for a good 
cause. It is an organization 
that’s there for those people 
that really do believe in 
providing additional funds 
for the district. 


Superintendent Douglas Otto to the school board 
North Scott Press, December 12, 1984 


A June 4, 1986 North Scott Press photo 
showed Harland Rohlk handing a 
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$500-scholarship to graduate Sara Stephens. 
This was the first year that a scholarship was 
given to a graduating senior by the North Scott 
Educational Foundation. According to the 
foundation’s website, since 1986, they have 
given 1,041 scholarships for a total of $1.5 
million. 

Craig Hintz was hired in the fall of 1981 as 
associate principal at the high school which 
included the job of athletic director. One of the 
first things he set out to accomplish was 
compiling an athletic policy handbook, which 
had been started by head girls’ basketball coach 
Frank Wood. 


Like everyone else, 
students rise to the level 
of expectancy. Our 
attitude is improving. 
Kids are accepting the 
handbook and they 
know the coaches are 
behind it. 

Associate Principal Craig Hintz 
North Scott Press, February 18, 1982 


The handbook was approved by the school 
board and went into effect for the 1981-82 
school year. It included consequences for 
breaking rules. For example, any athlete caught 
using alcohol, marijuana, tobacco, or chew 
would be suspended from athletics for three 
weeks on the first offense, six weeks on the 
second, and a year on the third. It also said that 
to be eligible to compete, a student must be 
passing three regular subjects. Although some 
students thought the rules were too strict, Hintz 
said the rules were modeled after other high 
schools and were created with input from the 
North Scott coaching staff. 


Hintz credited the handbook for the increase 
in Lancer Pride that he had seen and said more 
fans were in the stands showing support. 


Last year people sat there 
and that’s about all they 
did....But this year people 
are helping us out with 
the screaming. Everybody 
was yelling at the 
Assumption game. Even 
the guys were yelling, and 
they never yell. 
Cheerleader Beth Ponti 
North Scott Press, February 18, 1982 


In May of 1984, Superintendent Stevens made 
12 recommendations to improve athletics at the 
junior high and high school level, and the school 
board approved them. Most recommendations 
dealt with attitudes and program structure, such 
as “Improved communications and public 
relations between school officials and youth 
program representatives.” Other 
recommendations involved facilities. Repair of 
the “Pit” floor was to be done immediately, and 
the next top priority item was an additional gym 
at the junior high. Several recommendations 
addressed the need to make athletics more 
accessible to all students in grades 7-12 through 
intramurals and returning to a “no cut” policy at 
the junior high once an additional junior high 
gym was built. 

A big change in girls’ athletics came in 
August 1984 when the Mississippi Eight 
Conference decided to switch from six-girl 
basketball to the increasingly popular five-girl 
game for the upcoming 1984-85 season. During 
the summer, players had been working hard on 
their skills as a guard or as a forward, but now 
they would have to know how to play both ends 
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of the court in a very short time. Players and 
their parents came to the board meeting to 
express their feelings against the change. The 
board agreed with them but didn’t know if they 
had any alternatives. Ultimately, the principals 
of the Mississippi Eight schools voted 5-3 to 
make the change for the upcoming season, with 
North Scott, Assumption, and Bettendorf voting 
against the switch. 

Girls’ basketball coach Frank Wood told the 
North Scott Press, “Needless to say, my guards 
are very upset with the decision. I have a case 
where an individual has played six years as a 
guard, and now I have three senior guards who 
have never shot a basketball.” 

That same year, to accommodate high school 
students that wanted to compete in swimming, 
the board approved an alternative athletic 
program. It meant that a North Scott swimmer, 
for example, could now compete at a Davenport 
West swim meet. North Scott did not create a 
swim team, but it gave individual students a 
chance to compete because they would be 
sponsored by a school. 

Another opportunity to compete came in 
October of 1986, when the board voted to 
proceed with plans to start a soccer program 
after 69 students showed interest in 
participating. There would be one team for boys 
and one for girls. At that time, all but one school 
in the Mississippi Athletic Conference offered 


% Making Connections 

It was 1982 when North Scott social studies 
teacher and coach, Randy Denner, created the 
famous “L-A-N-C-E-R” cheer which has 
become a uniquely North Scott tradition. 
Denner also became “the voice” of the Lancers 


as he announced the play by play over the 
microphone at many sports events-- even after 
his retirement in 2010. 

Photo: Denner doing his famous cheer for 1995 homecoming. 


Ayailable online: 
https:/larchive. org/details/NorthScottShield Yearbook 1995 
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soccer. (The name of the conference changed 
from Mississippi Eight to Mississippi Athletic 
Conference when Davenport North joined in 
1985-86). 

Recognition for athletes' accomplishments 
came in May 1988 when North Scott inducted 
four people into its first North Scott Athletic 
Hall of Fame. The first inductees were Ray 
Oles, Peggy Geary, Bill Frazier and Carl Frazier. 

There is not room in this history to recognize 
all the accomplishments of North Scott students, 
whether they excelled in academics, sports, 
music, or theater. Yet, the decade of the 1980s 
was exceptional when it came to girls’ sports. In 
the December 27, 1989 issue of the North Scott 
Press, editor Bill Tubbs listed the “top ten” 
local stories of the decade. Several top stories, 
such as “Caterpillar Closing”, “School Budget 
Cuts”, indicated the hardships of the past ten 
years, but one top story, “Girls’ Athletic 
Success” claimed: “The decade of the 1980s 
was not all doom and gloom. The change to five 
player girls’ basketball, combined with a group 
of exceptional athletes not only in basketball but 
volleyball, softball, cross country and track as 
well, brought statewide notoriety to North Scott 
in a way never experienced in the district’s 
history.” Deb Menke, Frank Wood, and Dennis 
Johnson were legendary coaches for these 
winning teams who certainly raised North 
Scott’s “Lancer Pride”. 
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The 1990s: Technology Drives Expansion 


Technology was driving change at North Scott 
in the beginning of the new decade, just as it 
was for the rest of the world. Some changes 
were lasting, but others seem laughable 
compared to technology today. 

In 1990, Barry Lahann, principal at Alan 
Shepard, was helping the district move to the 
use of networks instead of floppy disks. When a 
computer program was on a floppy disk, 
teachers or students had to load it on each 
computer every day in order to use the program. 
With the networking system, up to a dozen 
computers could connect to a single computer to 
access the program stored on it without using 
floppy disks. At that time, each school in the 
district had about 25 computers, enough for an 
entire classroom to work on them at the same 
time, although Lahann said only about half of 
them could be networked. 

Channel One TV started at the high school 
and the junior high in the fall of 1990. The 
students started their day with a 12 minute 
satellite news and current events program during 
their homeroom period. Whittle 
Communications, a for-profit company from 
Tennessee, provided a color TV for each 
classroom, along with VCR and satellite dish 
equipment necessary to view the programs. The 
daily program included two minutes of 
advertising with news designed for the teenage 
audience. North Scott was the first district in the 
Quad-Cities region, and the fourth in Iowa, to 
use the program. 

In June 1991, the district’s Educational 
Technology Committee led by Barry Lahann, 
put together a plan to train staff, upgrade 
equipment, and hire a full-time technology 
coordinator, with a total price tag of $403,000. 
Superintendent DeLuca said there just wasn’t 
money in the budget. The committee suggested 


a bond referendum for an instructional support 
levy but the board didn’t think there would be 
support for that. They did, however, hire a 
half-time computer coordinator: Bob Rhinehart, 
a North Scott math teacher. 

But in 1992, when a $100,000 instructional 
support levy was approved by the board for the 
1993-94 school year, $22,000 was used to 
change Rhinehart from half-time computer 
coordinator to full-time. With more computers 
being used, in everything from office work to 
the media center to class projects, he was very 
much in demand. Money was also distributed to 
each building for new software, hardware, and 
related items. Each elementary school received 
$7,650, the junior high received $12,750, and 
the high school $25,500. For 1994-95, the 
instructional support levy was renewed at 
$157,000 for the coordinator’s salary and more 
computers. For 1995-96, the levy went up to 
$220,000. Only part of that was dedicated to 
technology needs; funds were also used to hire 
Cindy VanDeWalle as the new curriculum 
facilitator. 

By the end of 1993-94 school year, the 
district’s media centers were already using or 
preparing to use an online checkout system. The 
Winnebago CircCat system was purchased and 
each student and each book was assigned a 
barcode number that had to be entered into the 
system. It cost more than $41,000 and was paid 
for using a Regional Development Authority 
(RDA) grant ($16,000), Chapter II funding 
($20,000), and support from parent groups 
across the district. 

An “Education Week” section of the 
November 17, 1993 issue of the North Scott 
Press talked about the status of technology in 
the district. It reported that each school in the 
district was equipped with Macintosh 
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Apple II-E and Apple II-GS computers, and that 
computer hardware in the district was valued at 
$741,000 plus another $100,000 in software. 
Computers were used for keyboarding, research, 
and exercises for building math and vocabulary 
skills. All libraries were also equipped with a 
CD-ROM system. 


With CD-ROM, just 
one disk can contain 
as much information 
as a 21-volume set of 
encyclopedias-and 
take up a whole lot 
less room. 


North Scott Press, November 17, 1993 


District officials also hoped to link the 
district’s buildings via modems so the 
computers throughout the district could “talk” to 
each other. At the end of 1993, Rhinehart was 
hoping to implement “electronic mail”, which 
he told the North Scott Press would, “replace 
the myriad of little notes stuffed into teachers’ 
mailboxes at school each day.” 

At that time, teachers did not yet have their 
own computer. They had to share computers 
within their department or use the lab 
computers. 

An Iowa Communications Network (ICN) 
room opened at NSHS in the first semester of 
1996-97. This came about from a 1989 bill 
passed by the Iowa legislature that provided for 
the construction of a shared, statewide 
telecommunications network. The network 
allowed students in an ICN equipped classroom 
to see and talk with another ICN classroom 
within the state of Iowa. For example, a teacher 
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could be in one ICN classroom in Iowa City, 
while students from ICN classrooms around the 
state could “tune in” and everyone could see and 
hear each other via the TV monitor. It 
functioned as an early version of Zoom or 
Skype, which classrooms use today. In 1995, the 
governor signed a plan that included adding 
ICN sites to schools, AEAs, and public libraries. 
North Scott had to prepare a Fiber Optic 
Terminal room in which the ICN would be used. 
The equipment was paid for by the State of 
Iowa. 


Our vision is to have every 
staff member have a personal 
computer... The major 
emphasis now is just getting 
teachers to feel comfortable 
using the computers. For 
those who have always relied 
on pencil and paper, the 
machines can be a bit 
intimidating at first. 
Technology Coordinator Bob Rhinehart 


North Scott Press, November 17, 1993 


For the beginning of the 1995-96 school year, 
the junior high opened for classes with a 
computer for every teacher, librarian, custodial 
staff, nurse, and secretary in the office. Morning 
announcements and attendance lists were sent 
using the computer. Internet access in all 
classrooms was estimated to be ready within a 
few months. This was made possible through 
money from the instructional support levy. 

With the help of a $400,000 Riverboat 
Development Authority (RDA) grant, all Scott 
County schools were connected to the internet. 
Scott County was the first in Iowa to achieve 
this. The Mississippi Bend AEA worked with 
the RDA and the school district to complete the 
work that provided access to the internet, World 
Wide Web, and email. 
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\OVIP LER WORDT? 


Daniel Coffman works in the Ed White computer lab in 1998. The 


bulletin board on the wall says “Our Computer World”. This photo 


was taken as part of the Ten Minutes to Excellence campaign. 
Available online: https://archive. org/details/eld_1998_002 


Internet work was estimated to be done by 
June 1996 and would cost the district $20,000 a 
year for 10 years to cover networking costs. All 
other costs for installation would be covered by 
the AEA. 

The beginning of the 1996-97 school year was 
a huge milestone for the district. Each classroom 
in the district was equipped with a Macintosh 
computer that provided instant access to the 
internet. Teachers were also able to use email to 
communicate with other educators inside and 
outside the district. 

At a May 26, 1998, board meeting, the 
Educational Technology Committee presented 
their proposal to establish state-of-the-art 
computer facilities and programs at North Scott. 
It was estimated to cost $3.5 million over the 


next five years. Jim Pfaff, co-chair of the 
committee, said they were not asking for that 
amount, only saying that would be ideal. 

There was no way the district could afford that 
amount, but they did have some money. Scott 
County Regional Authority (SCRA) and RDA 
had awarded the district matching fund grants 
totaling more than $139,000. That money, along 
with funds the district had already budgeted for 
technology, was used to replace 200 outdated 
Apple II computers that were purchased in the 
1980s. After five years of computer and 
software purchases, the total would be about 
$690,000, but could go even higher depending 
on which student record system the district 
decided on. They chose Mac School over the 
more expensive Tracor. 
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In addition to focusing on technology 
expansion, North Scott faced a series of hard 
budget decisions in the 1990s. Voters had made 
their views known with the results of the 
December 5, 1989 enrichment tax levy vote, 
where 1,034 voted no to higher taxes and only 
734 voted yes. Administrators started looking 
for places to cut, including the springtime 
tradition of elementary field days and field trips. 
Some cuts would even go into effect in that 
school year. At a January 1990 school board 
meeting, the district’s auditor report, which was 
complimentary of the district’s financial 
reporting for 1988-89, noted that the district 
should keep two months working funds 
available, which was $2 million. The account’s 
actual balance was less than a tenth of that. The 
auditors were optimistic about the future 
financial health of North Scott, though, because 
of substantial cuts that had been made the past 
two years. 

Also in January 1990, when negotiations for 
1990-91 were just beginning, the district learned 
about a recent state insurance fund ruling that 
could give the district extra money for next year 
without approval from voters. This new ruling 
allowed school districts to levy a tax to pay for 
employee health insurance premiums, if they 
were a self-funded program, which North Scott 
was. NSEA spokesman, Jack Dudley, said 
employee health insurance premiums cost the 
district about $605,640 per year, so the money 
that the district would save with this new levy 
could be available to raise teacher pay. Dudley 
said the teachers’ last and best offer was raising 
the base pay from $16,550 to $18,000 and 
keeping their insurance benefits the same. The 
district wanted a base freeze and a cap on 
spending for health insurance, making teachers 
pay for any increases. Jim Humble was 
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representing the district. He was the director of 
the Mississippi Bend Consortium which 
represented the North Scott, Bettendorf, 
Camanche, Central DeWitt, Maquoketa, and 
Pleasant Valley school districts in personnel 
matters including negotiating. He said the 
district did not have the ability to meet the 
teachers’ demands, and the board felt reluctant 
to raise taxes using the new ruling, when in 
December, voters had rejected the enrichment 
tax levy. Since the two sides couldn’t agree, a 
ruling had to be made by a fact finder. 

The fact-finder, Jim O’Brien, an attorney from 
Dubuque, ruled with the teachers. He told the 
school board to raise taxes if needed to pay the 
teachers. O’Brien’s ruling was accepted by the 
NSEA but rejected by the board which meant 
the negotiations had to go to binding arbitration. 
The settlement agreed upon included the 
$18,000 base pay for teachers paid for by a 
$1.46 per thousand dollars of assessed valuation 
property tax increase, made possible by the new 
state insurance fund ruling. In addition, the 
district won the right to re-open negotiations if 
the insurance fund levy was taken away by the 
legislature. Both sides were satisfied. 


Supt. DeLuca said the tax 
increase that the board is 
asking to fund the 
settlement, will mean no 
reduction in the workforce 
due to lack of funds, the 
first time this has 
happened since 1980. 


North Scott Press, March 7, 1990 
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In July, the board approved wages for 
non-represented employees that were increased 
around seven to eight percent, although the 
board was split. Some felt the raise should have 
been lower. Administrators were given an 
average salary increase of 4.79 percent. 

When school started in August 1990, the 
North Scott Press reported that enrollment was 
up for the first time in a decade. The unofficial 
count was 2,919, which was an increase of 52 
students. 

For 1991-92, teacher base pay was raised from 
$18,000 to $18,760. There would be a small 
increase in tax rates because of a decline in 
district-wide assessed valuation but no staff 
reductions were needed. In fact, Superintendent 
DeLuca said that because of early retirements 
and a new state mandated guidance program, 
they may actually have to hire some new 
teachers. 

At a March 1991 school board meeting, 
discussion concerned the state of Iowa budget 
problems and the impact they could have on the 
school district. Mike Hamilton, business 
director, told the board members as reported in 
the North Scott Press, “If the state doesn’t get its 
finances in order, they're going to drag every 
school district right down with it.” 

In June, a cutback in state aid was announced, 
which meant local property taxes would 
increase by 22 cents. The bottom line was that 
less funding would be coming from the state and 
more from property taxes. 

The state aid check of $1.2 million was also 
late, causing North Scott to pay expenses out of 
the cash reserves. It would cost the district over 
$50,000 in interest to replenish that cash. Later 
in June, the board decided they would have to 
put a hold on the $403,000 they had planned to 
spend on technology equipment and training 
until the money was available. 


Good news came out in September with the 
official enrollment numbers for 1991-92. 
Enrollment had increased by 25 students to 
2,928. It was the second year that enrollment 
had increased after declining from a high of 
3,652 in 1980-81 to a low of 2,871 in 1989-90. 

In February 1992, the district borrowed $2.1 
million to pay its bills because state aid was late 
again. Superintendent DeLuca said the last state 
aid payment would come on February 29, and 
the payments for April, May and June wouldn’t 
come until July. 

By March, when the state had not yet told the 
schools how much money they would get for the 
1992-93 school year, Superintendent DeLuca 
was planning for the worst. First of all, it was 
considered highly likely that Governor Branstad 
would make permanent the 3.25 percent across 
the board cut that had been enacted for the 
current school year. It would mean a cut of 
$184,000 for North Scott. Second, the district 
needed to be prepared in case the legislature 
finally took away the “phantom student” matrix 
that softened the blow to districts that had lost 
students over the past few years. That would 
mean an additional cut of $293,000 for a 
possible total of $477,000. 


I get almost 
physically ill 
when I look at 
what this would 
do to our 
district. 


Superintendent Pat DeLuca 
North Scott Press, March 25, 1992 
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At the top of DeLuca’s budget cutting plan (if 
needed), were reductions in the business office, 
cutting two bus routes, savings from early 
retirements, elimination of the Japanese class, 
reduction in junior high computer purchases, 
and reduction of a three-quarters time 
elementary teacher. The budget cutting plan if 
the “phantom students” matrix was dropped 
included firing all the custodians and 
contracting with a cleaning company, cutting 
two high school teachers and one to two 
elementary teachers, plus cuts in curriculum 
writing, equipment and supplies, travel 
expenses, and high school activities. The budget 
did include adding three-and-a-half teachers in 
other areas due to enrollment increases. 

At the same time, teachers received a $390 
increase in their base salary for 1992-93. Some 
board members said they had a problem voting 
for this increase in light of the impending 
budget cuts, but others felt it was the best they 
could get. The teachers had asked for a raise 
from $18,760 to $21,000, but received a new 
base salary of $19,150 after the two sides 
worked with a mediator. 

On March 24, 1992, Superintendent DeLuca 
addressed the Iowa House of Representatives to 
explain the budget problems that were caused 
by the legislature. He explained that Chapter 20 
(public employee bargaining law) was costing 
districts an average of two percent more each 
year over the amount of new money the state 
was giving to districts. In other words, teachers 
were bargaining for and receiving higher 
salaries each year, but the state was not 
matching those increases with the additional 
money to pay for them. 

DeLuca also pointed out that over the last five 
years, the state added standards requiring 
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districts to add elementary counselors, K-12 
Talented and Gifted teachers, K-12 at-risk 
teachers, media specialists, and special 
education teachers. Again, these extra programs 
were not covered with additional money from 
the state. 

Superintendent DeLuca’s speech to the House 
of Representatives ended with: “I encourage all 
of you to study the budget reductions our district 
is proposing to make due to the changes, which 
you are contemplating. I encourage you not to 
go forward with these changes, and seek other 
methods to generate revenue in order to 
properly finance our schools.” 

At the April 13, 1992 North Scott board 
meeting, the union representing custodians, 
secretaries, and food service workers presented 
a petition to the board with 600 signatures in 
support of keeping the custodians. A standing 
room-only crowd of 85 attended the meeting 
held in the Ed White media center. The board 
members listened to ideas presented by 
individuals attending but said without a tax 
increase, they had no choice but to approve the 
cuts. 


People can be 
concerned and 
critical when we cut, 
but when it comes 
time for negotiations 
or paying taxes, our 
songs don’t match. 


NS board member Janice Uitenbroek 
North Scott Press, April 15, 1992 
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The Iowa legislature did eliminate the 
“phantom student” matrix before they adjourned 
on May 4, 1992, but school districts still didn’t 
know exactly what their budget would be. At a 
June 22 board meeting, Superintendent DeLuca 
announced that custodians would not lose their 
jobs. He submitted a revised Budget Reduction 
Plan for $344,700 that would go into effect 
immediately and make up for the projected 
shortfall. In addition to keeping the custodians, 
the revised plan eliminated all previous 
reductions for the teaching staff, plus other 
changes and adjustments. (The complete list can 
be seen in the June 24, 1992 issue of the North 
Scott Press). Although there was still one 
unknown- the possibility the legislature would 
call a special session to consider an 
across-the-board cut-DeLuca said they could 
proceed with this plan. 

With the start of the new school year, North 
Scott saw an enrollment increase of 70 students 
as of September 16, which was good news. Also 
in September, the board made plans to provide 
additional funding for computer instruction 
using an instructional support levy of $100,000. 
It would be a combination property tax and 
income tax and would be renewed one year at a 
time. They had the option to approve the tax by 
a board resolution, which is what they chose. 
Citizens could call for an election by submitting 
231 signatures, which was 30 percent of the 770 
people who voted in the last regular election, 
but no petition was submitted. One major item 
the levy would pay for was to increase the 
district’s half-time computer coordinator to 
full-time and to equip buildings with much 
needed software and hardware. The levy went 
into effect for 1993-94. 

Funding from the state for the 1993-94 school 
year was not promising. Superintendent DeLuca 
told Rep. Steve Grubbs (R-Davenport), that 


North Scott needed 2.5 percent allowable 
growth, or spending authority, just to cover 
built-in increases on the teachers’ salary matrix 
and the increases in health insurance. Rep. 
Grubbs said the state would struggle to come up 
with even a two percent increase. Schools were 
hoping to find out soon what the percentage of 
growth would be before they began teacher 
negotiations. 

Administrators, central office and warehouse 
workers got a 3.77 percent increase in pay but 
had to start paying for part of their health 
insurance family plan. Secretaries and janitors 
began paying part of their health insurance the 
previous year, so that left only teachers still 
receiving 100 percent district-funded family 
health insurance. The teachers reached a 
settlement just before going into arbitration in 
May. Their salary increase matched the 3.77 
percent that other employee groups received. 
The district asked teachers to pay a portion of 
their health insurance just as the other employee 
groups would be doing, but the settlement 
reached allowed their 100 percent paid 
premiums to continue. 

In January 1994, the school board proposed an 
early retirement incentive program to help the 
operating budget. Early retirement would pay 50 
percent of wages over one or two years. 
Employees were eligible if they were at least 59 
and had worked for the district at least 15 years. 
The district had not offered early retirement for 
over two years. It could help the budget because 
beginning teachers cost less than the long time 
teachers and it freed up money from the 
operating fund. The district had a general fund 
deficit of $303,825 which was caused by late 
state aid payments and state-mandated 
overspending in special education, so the early 
retirement incentive would be helpful. 
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Iowa legislators agreed on a statewide 2.85 
percent increase in allowable growth for 
1994-95, which meant $274,802 more for North 
Scott. At the same time, there was bad news on 
the front page of the February 16, 1994 North 
Scott Press. The headline read “AG’s ruling 
jolts North Scott”. The Iowa Attorney General’s 
Office ruled that North Scott, along with 80 
other Iowa districts, could not use a special 
Management Levy, (earlier referred to as the 
insurance fund), totaling $1.1 million that year, 
to pay for employee health benefits. If they 
couldn’t levy for the Management Fund as they 
had in the past, it would, according to the North 
Scott Press, “return North Scott to the dilemma 
of February 1990 when there was widespread 
talk of building closings, huge class sizes and 
deep program cuts.” 

The ruling from the attorney general made 
teacher negotiations very difficult. The teachers 
were asking for a base pay of $20,150, along 
with other changes to benefits. The district’s 
response, based on the possibility of having to 
cut $1.1 million from next year’s budget, was 
quite strong. District negotiator, Jim Humble, 
addressed teachers through the North Scott 
Press in February 1994: “Your annual proposals 
of more each year without regard to our finances 
and without regard to how we fund it must stop 
now. We cannot afford what we presently have, 
let alone more. We expect concessions and we 
expect to see those at our next meeting to be 
shared with the public.” 

Massive cuts were avoided, when the 
Department of Education (DOE) granted North 
Scott allowable growth for 1994-95 to maintain 
the use of the $1.1 million from the operating 
budget. The district would appear before the 
School Budget Review Committee again in 
December to work something out for 1995-96. 

After the good news from the DOE, the 
teacher’s contract for 1994-95 was ratified on 
April 11 with a new base of $20,060. Under the 
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new contract, teachers would pay 10 percent of 
their family health insurance premiums. Now all 
groups of North Scott employees would pay part 
of their insurance costs. North Scott became the 
first district in Scott County where teachers 
shared in the cost of their health insurance. 


This was the toughest 
round of bargaining 
in 20 years. Nobody 
wanted an arbitrator 
to settle this contract. 
We wanted to work 
things out. 


UniSeryv Director Chris Rembold 
North Scott Press, April 13, 1994 


It was time to make plans for the third 
instructional support levy. The two previous 
years the levy had been used for technology 
purposes. The third year, the levy paid for a 
Curriculum Facilitator, technology services, and 
textbooks. The amount for the 1995-96 levy was 
$220,000. Citizens did not call for an election so 
approval by the board was all it needed. 

For the 1994-95 school year, enrollment 
numbers were on the upswing. In September, 
enrollment was up by 58 students, and there 
were 29 more students by November 1. 
Fourteen additional teachers were in place 
compared to 1991. 

In November, the School Budget Review 
Committee did increase North Scott’s allowable 
growth by $146,000 because of the enrollment 
increases, but the committee did not raise 
allowable growth to make up for the loss of the 
Management Levy Fund. The North Scott Press 
reported that the committee told officials, 
‘North Scott must wean itself from the $1.1 
million Management Fund levy over five 
years.” 
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North Scott had experienced several years of 
contentious negotiations between the district 
(represented by director of the Mississippi Bend 
Consortium, Jim Humble) and the NSEA 
(represented by Jack Dudley and Uniserv 
Director, Chris Rembold) and they were ready 
to try something new. Interest Based Bargaining 
(IBB) had a goal of building relationships of 
trust and still liking each other when the 
negotiations ended. North Scott was the first 
district in lowa where IBB was tried. 

Reconciliation efforts came into question in 
January 1995, however, when Jim Humble was 
accused of misusing consortium funds. 
Superintendents of the six Mississippi Bend 
districts (North Scott, Bettendorf, Pleasant 
Valley, Central DeWitt, Camanche, and 
Maquoketa) served on its board and approved 
its budget. They called for an audit to be 
completed as soon as possible. Four of the six 
superintendents then agreed to change the 
consortium’s organizational structure to a 
formal 28E agreement that would make all 
records and meetings public and require strict 
controls and accounting procedures. The name 
of the new group would be Eastern Iowa Human 
Resources Cooperative. 

The auditors did find that Jim Humble had 
been reimbursed from the consortium for 
questionable or inappropriate items, but there 
was no cause for criminal charges. The auditors 
said changing the consortium to a 28E structure 
was a necessary step. On March 3, 1995, the 
consortium board spent $40,000 to buy-out 
Humble’s contract. In July, the new Eastern 
Iowa Human Resources Cooperative had 
already disbanded due to some districts 
withdrawing. This ended up costing North Scott 
more because Humble had also handled other 
personnel matters, and now the district was 
either paying for outside firms to handle those 


things or Superintendent DeLuca was doing 
them himself. 

Better news came on February 21, 1995, when 
the Physical Plant and Equipment Levy election 
took place with 809 voting yes and 358 voting 
no, which was 69 percent approval. This 
10-year levy would raise $270,000 a year to 
maintain facilities and grounds. It was a renewal 
of the levy that first passed in 1986, so it 
wouldn’t raise taxes. School officials stressed 
that it was needed to maintain North Scott’s $23 
million investment in facilities. 

Interest Based Bargaining did prove 
successful, when in May of 1995 the two sides 
came to an agreement which gave teachers a 4.0 
percent increase compared with 5.5 percent new 
money from the state, which meant there would 
be no teacher cuts. The process involved both 
parties (represented by Superintendent DeLuca 
for the district and Jack Dudley for the teachers) 
seeking common ground and offering “interest 
statements” as areas to agree on. No fact finders 
or arbitrators were needed. 

A $20 million jump in district-wide valuation 
was certainly more welcomed news in March of 
1996. It was the first significant increase since 
the Caterpillar plant closed in 1987. New 
residential construction from 1993-94 was 
credited for the increase. It would enable the 
district to replenish their cash reserves. 

A perk that North Scott had been providing its 
students, came to an end the summer of 1996. 
The district had been providing bus service for 
students taking swimming lessons at Scott 
County Park. Superintendent DeLuca thought 
the service had started as a Community 
Education program in the 1970s, but now it was 
costing the district thousands of dollars and was 
in violation of policy, so the board decided to 
end the service. 
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The 1996-97 administrative team poses in sports gear. The team faced 


several budget challenges in the 1990s, especially in regards to state 
funding. On the ground: Dennis Johnson, Deb Menke, Steve McNicol. 
Middle row: Linda McClurg, Joe Hintz, Jim Pfaff. Back row: Dave 
Griffin, Barry Lahann, John Langenhan, Dennis Albertson, Pat DeLuca, 
Joe Ragona. Available online at: https:/larchive. org/details/eld_1996_005 


The 40th anniversary of the North Scott 
Community School District was celebrated in 
the summer of 1996. While many smaller 
districts were having to merge to remain viable, 
DeLuca said North Scott was one of the 
healthiest districts in Iowa. 


®@I think that those who 
founded the district 
were really insightful, 
to take a broad area 
like this and 
consolidate it into one 
strong school district. » 


Superintendent Pat DeLuca 
North Scott Press, July 3, 1996 


That same summer, the state told the district that 
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they could no longer charge student fees if the 
family qualified for free meals. At that time, 15 
percent of North Scott students fell into this 
category. The mandate meant a last-minute loss 
of $20,000 to the budget. 

Enrollment continued to rise for the 1996-97 
school year. Some elementary grade levels were 
at their limit of students, so students sometimes 
were bused to the next closest school that had 
room. Every elementary school had two sections 
of each grade. 

Interest Based Bargaining proved successful 
again, when in April of 1997 the two sides came 
to an agreement which gave teachers a 3.07 
percent increase compared with 3.56 percent 
new money from the state. The base pay for a 
beginning teacher with a bachelor’s degree was 
raised to $21,214. 
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The following year, both sides identified two 
mutual goals according to the North Scott Press: 
“1. To have a professional staff that is among 
the best compensated in the state. 2. To have the 
district’s financial condition be sound.” 

In the fall of 1997, due to rising enrollment and 
additional space needed for counselors, special 
ed, and computers, the board agreed to ask 
voters for $8.6 million in capital improvements. 
The district had been debt free since 1989 when 
it paid off the last of the auditorium bonds. The 
ballot contained two issues: a 20-year bond 
issue which would raise taxes $1.70 per 
thousand dollars of assessed valuation, which 
required 60 percent approval, and a 10-year 30 
cent per thousand assessed valuation increase in 
the Physical Plant and Equipment Levy (PPEL) 
to pay for increased operating expenses, which 
required 50 percent approval. The election was 
held on February 3, 1998, and the bond issue 
passed with 70.8 percent approval, while the 
IPEL increase passed with 68.9 percent 
approval. 

More opportunities for schools to raise money 
for facilities came in 1998, when the Iowa 
Legislature authorized the Local Option Sales 
and Services Tax for School Infrastructure. It 
allowed counties to impose a one-cent sales tax 
for up to 10 years if at least 50 percent of voters 
within the county approved. Schools in Scott 
County would receive a portion of the taxes 
collected based on their student enrollment. The 
money from this tax could be used for 
construction, repair, purchase, remodeling, 
purchase of construction sites, site 
improvements, and the payment or retirement of 
outstanding bonds previously used for school 
infrastructure purposes. 

The Davenport Community School District 
proposed a county-wide vote. The North Scott 
Press reported that if this tax was approved in 


Scott County, it would reduce school property 
taxes by $1.50 per $1,000 assessed valuation 
and would raise an estimated $18 to $20 million 
a year county-wide for 10 years. Since North 
Scott had 11 percent of the students in Scott 
County, the district expected to receive between 
$1.7 and $2 million a year. 

Sioux City School District in Woodbury 
County was the only school district using the 
new one-cent sales tax, but Davenport hoped 
Scott County schools would be next. The city of 
Davenport had old schools in need of repairs, 
but Davenport voters hadn’t passed a school 
bond issue in 20 years. They were hoping the 
rural voters could assist. The Local Option Sales 
and Service Tax required only 50 
percent-plus-one for approval, rather than the 60 
percent needed for a bond issue. 

On March 2, 1999, Scott County voters 
approved the one-cent local option sales tax by a 
53.95 percent majority— 10,321 to 8,809. The 
tax was implemented on April 1, and the 
schools started receiving the proceeds on July 1. 
North Scott planned to use the extra money to 
pay off $8.6 million in bonds from last year's 
bond issue over 10 years instead of 20, reduce 
property taxes by $1.50 per a thousand assessed 
valuation, and add $600,000 a year to the PPEL 
fund. 

At the end of the decade, the district compared 
favorably in wages at the bachelor’s level with 
districts in the Mississippi Athletic Conference 
and other similarly sized districts, but could be 
improved at the master’s level. 

Enrollment had been on the increase in the 
1990s, but with the start of the 1999-2000 
school year, the North Scott Press reported two 
years of declining enrollment. Since state aid is 
based on enrollment, the district would receive 
less money going into the new century. 
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The Iowa legislature had provided students the 
opportunity for open-enrollment starting with 
the 1990-91 school year. Students could then 
attend school outside their home district, if their 
home district didn’t offer the programs they 
wanted. North Scott had to pay tuition for each 
student that enrolled in another school district 
and it received tuition from each district whose 
students enrolled at North Scott. 

Officials were concerned about losing 
students, and state funding, for families 
choosing another district. For the 1991-92 
school year, though, there were 11 students 
open-enrolled into North Scott and 11 from 
North Scott going out of the district. 

By the 1994-95 school year, the number of 
students coming into the district had risen. 
During a July board discussion about recent 
changes to open-enrollment rules, made by the 
Iowa legislature, Superintendent DeLuca 
reported that North Scott currently had about 30 
open-enrolled students from other districts. The 
home districts of each of those students paid 
North Scott about $3,500 in tuition which added 
up to about $100,000. Under the new rules, 
students could enroll at another school for any 
number of years, instead of the required four in 
the past. Parents had until the first day of school 
to rescind open-enrollment requests, and 
students could go back to their home district at 
any time. This made open-enrollment more 
convenient for parents, but made budgeting 
more difficult for the district. 

For the rest of the decade, the “net student 
increase” number fluctuated between about 40 
to 60 more students coming into the district than 
going out. The March 20, 1996 issue of the 
North Scott Press reported that open-enrollment 
caused a $200,000 net gain for the district and 
had helped balance the budget. By 2022-23, 292 
students open-enrolled in NS and 79 chose other 
districts. 
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In January 2000, Superintendent DeLuca 
proposed to the board that the district stop 
allowing buses from Calamus- Wheatland to 
come into North Scott’s boundaries to pick up 
students. He didn’t want to make it too 
convenient for North Scott students to attend 
Cal-Wheat. The practice had started back in 
1993 when Cal-Wheat had asked to enter North 
Scott’s boundaries to pick up just two students, 
but that number was now up to 10. Considering 
that Cal-Wheat did not allow North Scott buses 
to enter their district, the board found it easy to 
approve DeLuca’s recommendation, but they 
decided that buses from outside the district 
could still turn around in or pass through the 
district as long as no students were being picked 
up. 

Fluctuating enrollment caused elementary 
school boundaries to be a big discussion point of 
the 1990s. A citizen’s Boundary Line Study 
Committee was formed in 1992 to address 
imbalances in class sizes at the elementary 
schools. Members included school board liaison 
Art Matje, two volunteer citizens from each of 
the five elementary areas, and Superintendent 
DeLuca. The five elementary principals, 
director of operations and director of business 
affairs helped the committee find and sort 
through information. 

The committee met for 25 hours total before 
making their recommendations to the school 
board on March 22, 1993. The committee 
explained that enrollment in the district had 
been stable from 1985 until 1990. In the early 
1990s, the centrally located elementaries 
(White, Shepard, and Armstrong) saw growth, 
causing some of their classrooms to be 
overcrowded. At the same time, the two outer 
elementaries (Glenn and Grissom) had declining 
enrollment. The goal was to keep class sizes as 
balanced between the five buildings as possible. 
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The committee recommended setting 
maximum class size for grades K-3 at 26 and 
grades 4-6 at 28, and if the number of students 
went over the maximum, some students would 
be bused. The committee included a specific 
order of seniority as to who would be bused. 
Boundary lines would also change. Students that 
currently attended Ed White and rode a bus 
would be bused to John Glenn in Donahue 
instead. Students in a 10-mile long, 18-square 
mile area east of Utica Ridge Road, as shown on 
the map below, would be bused to Virgil 
Grissom in Princeton, once certain criteria 
regarding class size were met. 

At a meeting held for public input about these 
recommendations, almost 100 citizens attended. 
Superintendent DeLuca reminded attendees that 
these were only recommendations at this point 
and there would be no clapping, cheering or 
booing while they shared their comments. The 
North Scott Press reported “...the meeting began 
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This map shows the change in boundaries for 1993. The gray areas show the 1992 
boundaries for Ed White and Virgil Grissom. Ed White’s boundary moved to the 
city limits of Eldridge in the small red rectangle. Students in the gray area were 


and ended with a constructive, positive tone. 
Nearly all of the 21 speakers had good feelings 
about North Scott.” 

Some of the concerns expressed included the 
proposed seniority rules for busing, the impact 
on economic development for Eldridge if 
students were bused out of town, and long bus 
rides. Suggestions included making Ed White 
(along with Shepard and Armstrong if 
necessary) three section schools before busing 
students. Another idea was to make the outer 
schools magnet schools, which would have 
special curriculum to draw families. 

The committee made some changes to the 
original recommendations after hearing from the 
public. The boundary change for those living 
east of Utica Ridge Road would take place in 
the fall and the seniority criteria for busing was 
rearranged so that students that had been at their 
home elementary or in the district the longest 
had priority over those that had siblings in the 
home elementary. 

At the April 26, 
1993 board 
meeting, the board 
voted 5-2 to go 
ahead with the 
committee’s 
recommendations. 
They would take 
effect for the 
1993-94 school 
year. 
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bused to John Glenn. Virgil Grissom’s expanded into the red strip, which 
previously belonged to Shepard. From the March 24, 1993 issue of the North 
Scott Press. 
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Every decade at North Scott brought building 
projects - and the 1990s was no exception. 
Strong winds blew into Eldridge on March 27, 
1991 and, for the second time, ripped off a large 
portion of the auditorium’s roof. It caused 
$42,500 in damage. The first time was when the 
auditorium was under construction in 1982. 

Another storm brought lightning that caused a 
fire at Virgil Grissom Elementary in Princeton 
on April 15, 1992, before any students or 
teachers had arrived. Custodian Jerry Kruse was 
the first one there and called 911. School was 
called off for Virgil Grissom students for six 
days including Easter break. Damage included 
the loss of all the school’s physical education 
equipment, 10 lunch tables, and some ceiling 
panels, along with smoke damage. The cost was 
estimated at $50,000 and was covered by 
insurance. 

In January 1992, operations manager, Dean 
Bassett, presented a five-year plan for capital 
improvements at a board meeting. A list of 
projects for each year included items such as 
replacing a roof, installing terrazzo floors, 
painting, blacktop, and air conditioning. Capital 
projects such as these were paid for from the 
Schoolhouse and Physical Plant and Equipment 
Fund, which was separate by law from the 
general fund. 

Asbestos removal continued to be done 
throughout the district by specially trained 
North Scott employees. Federal inspectors from 
the Environmental Protection Agency came to 
review the district's process and after a tour of 
work being done, they told Dean Bassett that 
North Scott’s program for removal should be a 
model for other businesses and schools. 

Capital projects for 1993 included a list of 
various improvements for each building for a 
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total of $474,065. A new 54 x 30 foot library 
and computer room addition at Ed White 
Elementary topped the list at $60,000 along with 
a new roof at Virgil Grissom for $51,000. 

School officials and community members felt 
it was time to promote the good things that were 
happening in the district. Operations Director 
Dean Bassett organized a marketing committee 
that produced a brochure and a video entitled 
Ten Minutes To Excellence. Committee Chair 
Phil Roling told the North Scott Press, “Scott 
Campbell came up with the theme. No home in 
the district is more than 10 minutes from a 
North Scott school.” Five thousand copies of the 
brochure and one thousand copies of the video 
were produced and handed out to realtors, 
prospective homeowners, and the general 
public. The $15,000 cost was paid for through 
donations. 

After several more years completing lists of 
capital projects that continued to update and 
maintain the North Scott facilities, school 
officials decided it was time to tackle needed 
improvements on a larger scale that would 
require a bond referendum. Needs were 
identified through the strategic plan with input 
gathered from staff members from each 
building, various advisory groups, and Architect 
Jerry Miller. At a special school board meeting 
on March 18, 1996, Operations Director Dean 
Bassett presented a list of improvements 
totalling $11.2 million which included 
elementary classrooms, a junior high gym and 
science rooms, plus a new kitchen, science labs, 
swimming pool, and relocated music rooms at 
the high school. Basset remarked that growth 
was on the way and the district should be 
looking five years down the road. 
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Jake Mohr and Jason Wesselman work 
with a drill in the industrial arts program in 
1998. By the late 1990s, schools taught 
much more than reading, writing and 


arithmetic. Available online: 
https:/larchive.org/details/eld_1998_002 


Some parents questioned how North Scott could 
be short of room when the district actually had 
about 500 fewer students than fifteen years ago. 
The district responded that extra room was 
needed for computer labs and increased special 
ed classrooms. 

In May, the board was shown the results of 
rankings by eight different citizen’s groups, 
which showed their priorities. At the top of the 
rankings were the science additions at the junior 
high and high school and the Ed White 
classroom additions. At the bottom were the bus 
garage, swimming pool, and parking lots. 

Enrollment was up that fall and Ed White was 
so crowded that 17 students had to be bused to 
other elementaries while Alan Shepard bused 
eight students out. 

In November, the board approved the final list 
of projects in the pared-down $8.9 million bond 
referendum to be held in May of 1997. Projects 
included: science additions at the junior high 
and high school, six classrooms at Ed White, 
three classrooms at John Glenn and Virgil 


Grissom, two classrooms at Neil Armstrong and 
Alan Shepard, a junior high gym, new high 
school kitchen, high school music addition 
(relocated near the auditorium), and 
district-wide parking lot improvements. 

The date for the referendum was pushed back 
to November 1997 and then to February 1998. 
The amount was lowered to $8.6 million. Two 
issues were on the ballot. One was a 20-year 
bond issue that would raise taxes, which needed 
to be approved by 60 percent of the voters. The 
second was a 10-year 30-cent per thousand 
increase in the Physical Plant and Equipment 
Levy (PPEL) to offset increased operating costs, 
which required a 50 percent-plus-one majority. 

Promotion for the election was underway by 
January. The “Lancer Bond Future Bound” 
committee was formed to organize 
informational meetings across the district. An 
article in the January 22, 1998 North Scott Press 
shared examples of how important it was, to the 
junior high especially, for the referendum to 
pass. For example, junior high students had to 
be at school as early as 6:15 a.m. for indoor 
practice time because of having only one gym. 
For parents bringing their 7th or 8th grader from 
Princeton, it meant a very early alarm time. Two 
PE classes were meeting in the one gym at the 
same time, which was far from ideal. More 
science labs were needed because, with the new 
hands-on science curriculum, teaching science 
in a regular classroom required carrying jugs of 
water to complete science experiments. 

The bond referendum passed with a record 
turnout of 2,657 votes cast. For the 20 year 
bond issue, 1,871, or 70.8 percent, voted yes. 
For the PPEL to operate the expanded facilities, 
1,793, or 68.9 percent, voted yes. 
Superintendent DeLuca said they were ready to 
get to work, starting with the high school 
kitchen so it would be ready in the fall. 
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As work began, bids for the high school 
kitchen came in higher than expected while bids 
for the science rooms and new gym at the junior 
high came in lower. Work at the high school was 
delayed because workers ran into a vein of sand 
while putting in pilings for the building, which 
meant the pilings had to be set deeper and wider. 
They also ran into unexpected tiling 
underground that they had to reroute. Good 
news came in the form of a low bond interest 
rate, which meant the district didn’t have to tax 
the full amount allowed by the bond issue. 
Progress continued as a bid for the work on 
John Glenn, Virgil Grissom, and Ed White was 
awarded in December of 1998, followed by the 
other remaining projects. 

The district had come a long way with new 
building projects in the 1990s, but on March 2, 
1999, Scott County voters approved the 
one-cent local option sales tax for school 
infrastructure improvements which would help 
future building needs in the decades to come. 

Changes were coming inside the classroom as 
well. Beginning the second semester of 
1989-90, students would be taught what the 
Human Growth and Sexuality Committee called 
the “Curriculum of Love”. At the youngest ages, 
students would learn the correct names for body 
parts. They wouldn’t discuss the connection 
between love and body parts in the classroom, 
however, until 4th grade. The new curriculum 
was meant to teach students how to make good 
choices and learn self-control in age appropriate 
ways. Joe Ragona, chairman of the committee, 
said that most parents were supportive, while 
others thought it would give young children too 
much information. The objectives for each 
grade level were published in the paper and 
parents could choose to pull their children out 
during the sex education instruction, but Ragona 
said that did not apply to AIDS education, 
which was mandated by the state. 
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When it was time to actually start teaching 
the lessons, at the beginning of the second 
semester of 1989-1990, parents had questions 
and concerns. At the February 12, 1990 school 
board meeting, 75-plus visitors packed into the 
board room. Attendees brought up various 
topics covered in the new curriculum that they 
were concerned about. One parent commented 
on a second grade lesson plan that described sex 
acts between animals and then talked about 
human intercourse. Ragona explained that just 
because it was written in a lesson plan, didn’t 
mean it would be taught that way, but the parent 
thought the curriculum gave teachers too much 
latitude. Another citizen was concerned about 
the absence of the words “abstinence” and 
“adoption” when discussing sexual intercourse. 
He stated, “They need to hear that saying ‘no’ is 
okay.” Board member Joanne Hammes was 
quoted in the North Scott Press saying that the 
7th and 8th grade curriculum informs students 
about the options “with the main premise that 
it’s not a good idea to have sex before 
marriage.” 

There were other comments about the 
inclusion of spanking in a discussion of “bad 
touch” in first grade and about how to explain 
AIDS to young children, but there were also 
attendees who believed this curriculum was 
needed to further student education. 

The board decided to hold off on starting the 
curriculum at that point. The principal of each 
building held informational meetings with the 
teachers that would actually be teaching these 
lessons so parents could ask more questions. 
Between 400-500 people attended the eleven 
meetings that were held at all the schools. 
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At the March 12 board meeting, with more 
than 100 citizens and two TV crews attending, 
the North Scott school board unanimously voted 
to immediately implement the Human Growth 
and Development curriculum. 

There was a signed petition presented with 
409 names of people wanting the curriculum to 
be put “on hold”, and a group called “Citizens 
For Excellence” that wanted the formation of a 
new advisory board to further review the 
curriculum, but Superintendent DeLuca told the 
North Scott Press, “We’ve gone beyond the 
letter and intent of the law when it comes to 
parental involvement in this curriculum.” At the 
end of the meeting, Board President Rex 
Masterston asked parents to remain involved 
and called sex education a “pilot program”. 

It is interesting to note that the staff of North 
Scott High School’s student newspaper, The 
Lance, published a two page article titled 
“Children Having Children” on October 30, 
1991. For the article, student staff members 
conducted an unscientific survey of 200 high 
school students in grades 9-12. Many in the 
community found the results surprising, if not 
shocking. Following are the questions and how 
the students answered: 

e Do you believe in premarital sex? 
76% yes, 24% no 

e Have you ever had sex? 
42% yes, 58% no 

e Do you use any birth control? 
86% yes, 14% no 

Guidance counseling became available to 
students at John Glenn and Alan Shepard at the 
start of the 1991-92 school year, and with the 
start of the 1992-93 school year, Ed White, Neil 
Armstrong, and Virgil Grissom also had 
half-time counselors in their buildings. 

To better serve the needs of highly gifted 
students, TAG Academy opened in the fall of 
1995. It was a cooperative venture of 


Davenport, Pleasant Valley, and North Scott, 
serving 7th and 8th grade students with a high 
aptitude in math and science. The first year, 24 
students were accepted out of 124 that applied 
from the three districts. Students were bused to 
Scott Community College each day for a 1.5 
hour class. Each district had to contribute to its 
budget, but the academy also sought funds from 
Quad City businesses. For 1996-97, three of the 
six North Scott students dropped out. The main 
reason given was that they preferred being with 
their peers at the junior high. The academy also 
struggled with finding and keeping teachers. 

In 1998, the board ended its association with 
the TAG Academy cooperative program and a 
TAG subcommittee formed a plan to serve these 
highly gifted students in math and science at 
North Scott. The plan provided an algebra class 
for 7th graders, and a geometry class for 8th 
graders, along with a high school science class. 
These classes were for the top two percent of 
students. 

U.S. President George H.W. Bush’s America 
2000 goals for education included that all 
children enter kindergarten ready to learn, and 
the North Scott Child Care Center was one way 
the district was trying to meet that goal. It first 
opened at Alan Shepard in the fall of 1985 and 
another center opened at Neil Armstrong in 
August of 1990. At that time, director Penny 
Spray said that there were 65 students enrolled 
at Alan Shepard and there was a waiting list to 
get into the center. 

By August 1995, they expanded again; this 
time to Ed White. Ed White and Alan Shepard 
were before-and-after school “latchkey” sites, 
while Neil Armstrong was a full daycare 
program. That August, director Penny (Spray) 
Stanley said there were 70 children on a waiting 
list and by October the waiting list was up to 84. 
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Head Start was another option for preschool 
children and it started at Ed White for the 
1993-94 school year. There were 16 students 
enrolled from throughout the district. The 
program was open to students between the ages 
of three and five, but to be eligible, families had 
to meet income guidelines, have disabilities, or 
be referred to the program. The North Scott 
center closed at the end of 2015-16. Throughout 
the years, Head Start was in various locations in 
the district including Neil Armstrong and the 
former FFA building. Head Start students from 
the North Scott area can currently attend any of 
the Head Start locations in Scott County. 

The 1990s brought changes and some very 
difficult times to North Scott High School 
students and staff. One change was a new 
attendance policy that went into effect for the 
1989-90 school year. Under the new policy, 
students with perfect attendance were rewarded 
with the option of not taking the semester exam. 
After missing seven days of a class, a student 
had to have a conference with their teacher and 
parents. If a student had ten absences they were 
considered failing. Principal Dr. Gary Ratigan 
reported that for the first quarter, missed class 
periods dropped from 2,700 to 458 in one year. 

Some parents and students complained that 
necessary absences, such as funerals, made the 
semester exam seem like a punishment for 
something they could not control. Other 
complaints were that students felt pressured to 
come to school when sick and they were not 
getting experience taking exams. In 1997, there 
were several letters to the editor in the North 
Scott Press both for and against the 
controversial policy. The policy was reviewed in 
1999-2000 and, in June 2000, the board 
approved changes to the policy. The biggest 
change was that all students would take the first 
semester final regardless of attendance, but 
students who had perfect attendance for the 
whole school year, with excuses for school 
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sponsored activities, did not have to take their 
second semester exams. 

The school board unanimously approved 
eight-block scheduling at the high school to 
begin in the fall of 1994. It meant there would 
be four 84-minute periods a day with classes 
meeting every other day. Teachers believed it 
would increase contact time with students, 
shorten pass time between classes and allow 
students to take more classes. 

A difficult day occurred on April 9, 1991, 
when a bomb threat was received by North Scott 
High School at 12:07 p.m. According to the 
account in the North Scott Press, the caller said 
an explosive device had been placed in the 
building. Students were evacuated to another 
district building while authorities searched for 
the bomb. No device was found, and after 2.5 
hours, the students were able to go back to 
classes. A 16-year-old Park View student who 
attended North Scott High School, was arrested 
on April 12 and charged with giving false 
information about a bomb threat. There had 
been five bomb threats in the community the 
past several months with three targeting the high 
school and two targeting area businesses. 

Juvenile justice laws were passed in 1995 that 
were a sign of the times and required policy 
changes at North Scott. They included: 

e Dress code, (no gang related apparel). 

e Expulsion for weapons, (required district 
to expel students for at least a year if 
they bring a gun on school grounds). 

e Locker inspections, (school officials 
could now inspect a locker at any time, 
as long as the student was present). 

e Assault, (a school employee is immune 
from assault charges when intervening in 
a fight). 

e School notification, (juvenile court 
officers must make reasonable effort to 
notify the school when a student is taken 
into custody). 
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Car accidents involving high school students 
are always difficult, but in November of 1994, 
the North Scott Press headline read “When is it 
going to stop?” The article reported the death of 
Laura Walker, 16, who was killed in a two-car 
accident that involved three other North Scott 
students on November 10, 1994. The accident 
happened on Highway 61 just south of the 
Blackhawk Trail overpass. The other three 
students were released from the hospital within 
a few days. Sgt. Brian Carstens of the Eldridge 
Police said there was no alcohol involved, but 
Laura and the other passenger in the back seat 
were not wearing seatbelts. 

The first student fatality that year occurred on 
Friday, March 4, 1994 on St. Ann’s Road. Laura 
Ann Gross, 17, and Julie Kay Swarts, 16, were 
pulling out of Laura’s driveway when they were 
struck from behind by a pickup truck which 
caused Laura's car to burst into flames. A third 
passenger in the car was able to get out of the 
burning car through a window. The pickup 
driver was convicted in October 1994 on two 
counts of vehicular homicide. His blood alcohol 
content, taken two and a half hours after the 
accident, was .130. The legal limit in Iowa at 
that time was .100, but today it is .080. 


We've had tremendous 
support from the 
community. It does my heart 
good to know how many 
people have reached out to 
us, but we weren’t surprised. 
We know these people are 
made of high quality stuff. 
We realize the people were 
just being themselves. 

Joe Gross 
father of Laura Gross who was killed in a car accident in 1994 
North Scott Press, March 9, 1994 


Less than a month later, another North Scott 
student, Brian Curtis, 17, was killed on Monday, 
March 28, 1994 in Long Grove. He planned to 


take a motorcycle for a test drive and was about 
to cross the road when he saw a car coming. The 
sheriff’s department thought he accidentally 
slipped the clutch which caused the motorcycle 
to accelerate into the path of the oncoming 
vehicle. He was thrown off the bike and onto the 
pavement. 

On November 20, 1995, Clint Conrad, 15, was 
killed in a car accident that happened at the 
intersection of 162nd Avenue and St. Ann’s 
Road. The Chevy Nova, in which Clint was the 
front seat passenger, failed to come to a 
complete stop at the intersection’s stop sign and 
was hit on the passenger side by a Ford 150 
pickup truck. 

Another double tragedy occurred on Friday, 
January 28, 1998. Jana Donabauer, 17, and Tina 
VanDeWiele, 19, were killed when they were 
driving to Iowa City on Interstate 80 and hit a 
patch of ice. They swerved out of control and 
crossed the median where a semi struck them 
almost head-on. School yearbooks included 
special sections in memory of these students. 

In an effort to do what they could to help 
ensure student safety, a group called North Scott 
Safe and Drug Free Schools and Communities 
funded a booklet called the “Parental Resource 
Directory”. It included the name, address and 
phone numbers of parents who had signed a 
pledge stating that they would not serve alcohol 
at parties where underage children would be 
present. Pledge forms were available at 
registration tables in August 1996 and compiled 
by the Social Action/Christian Service 
Committee at St. Ann’s Church in Long Grove. 

In preparation for prom and graduation 
celebrations, the Center for Alcohol and Drug 
Services (CADS), brought a specially equipped 
Plymouth Neon car to North Scott High School 
in April 1997. It was Chrysler Corporation’s 
Drunk Driving Simulator. 
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An on-board computer was programmed with 
the driver’s weight and the hypothetical number 
of drinks consumed. When the student was 
driving the car, the computer delayed the 
steering and braking responses to simulate how 
a person’s response time is affected by alcohol 
consumption. The hope was that students would 
pledge not to drink and drive or refuse to get in 
a car with a driver who had been drinking. 

In 1997, there was only one African American 
student enrolled at North Scott High School. 
Tonya O’ Malley of Park View had attended 
North Scott since kindergarten. She experienced 
very little discrimination at Armstrong and the 
junior high, but once she reached high school 
things got worse. An article in the North Scott 
Press reported that she “endured numerous 
racial remarks in the halls, her coat was stolen 
and students threatened to write things on her 
locker. She received racially spiteful e-mails.” 
She said the majority at North Scott were not 
racist, but a small group was causing problems. 

In June, at the end of her sophomore year, she 
asked to open-enroll at Davenport North, but the 
school board turned down her request because it 
was past the deadline and she didn’t meet the 
legal qualifications for “just cause”. She did not 
blame the school district and she said she would 
“stick it out” because she still had lots of friends 
at North Scott. Superintendent DeLuca was very 
concerned and said steps would be taken to 
prevent this kind of treatment in the future. 

North Scott hired a Juvenile Court liaison in 
1998 to keep tabs on student attendance, make 
in-home visits to families whose children were 
experiencing problems, and provide counseling 
and referrals to other agencies. The liaison 
would also act as a probation officer for any 
juveniles who had been in trouble with the law. 
Most of the liaison’s time would be spent at the 
junior high, in order to provide early 
intervention, but could also go to the high 
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school on a limited basis if needed. Juvenile 
Court Services paid 75 percent of the liaison’s 
salary and the district paid 25 percent from their 
Drug-Free Schools funds. 

On April 20, 1999, 15 students were killed at 
Columbine High School in Colorado. North 
Scott seniors, who knew what it was like to lose 
classmates, sent condolence messages and 
letters to students at Columbine along with an 
Isabel Bloom plaque titled “Hugs”. They called 
their project “Hugs from the Heartland”. 

Rumors spread of a threat to the high school 
on May 7, 1999. More than 100 students left the 
high school, even though there was no specific 
threat against a person or building. Principal 
Nick Hobbs said it would be difficult, if not 
impossible to determine how the rumors started. 

Other high schools in Iowa were going 
through similar experiences and many students 
were scared after the Columbine High School 
shooting. Ames High School had two bomb 
threats. At Ottumwa High School, 400 of their 
1,300 students stayed home because there was a 
rumor of a planned massacre. The names of 
seven students from Coralville’s Northwest 
Junior High were posted on a list threatening 
them with harm. 

Due to these threats, plans were made between 
the district and the city of Eldridge to hire a 
police officer to be on duty at the high school in 
2000. The city applied for a $125,000 grant 
from Cops in Schools to pay an officer for three 
years. 

Police Chief Marty Stolmeier learned that his 
first application for the grant was unsuccessful 
but he applied again, and, in September of 2000, 
he learned that the Eldridge Police Department 
was one of three Iowa cities that were awarded 
the grant. The department would get $121,304 
for each of the three years. The Iowa cities of 
Dubuque and Norwalk also received the grant. 
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The 2000s: A Bright Future for NSCSD 


North Scott had just one superintendent, Dr. 
DeLuca, during the 1990s; but, between 2000 
and 2010, four different leaders were at the 
helm. 

On January 5, 2001, Superintendent DeLuca 
informed the North Scott staff that he would 
resign at the end of the school year. He told the 
North Scott Press, “I am at the stage in my 
professional career that a change in employment 
will serve to present different challenges.” 

DeLuca was hired not long after Caterpillar 
announced the closure of the Mt. Joy plant. 
Enrollment was declining, people were moving 
out of the district, and property values were 
down. He brought the district through those hard 
times; staying with the district for 14 years, 
which placed him second in longevity to Melvin 
E. Heiler, who was superintendent for 16.5 
years. 


We won't find another 
Pat DeLuca, but we’re 
looking for someone 
who will bring the same 
dedication and support, 
and the same 
enthusiasm for turning 
out the best kids we 


Can. 
Jack Hill, NSCSD Board Member 
North Scott Press, January 10, 2001 
Dr. Timothy Dose was hired in May 2001 to 

become the sixth superintendent in the 46-year 
history of North Scott. He served for seven 
years before he passed away suddenly on July 
1, 2008 due to an allergic reaction to the 
anesthetic during a tooth extraction procedure. 


The death of the man 
who will be always 
remembered for doing 
what’s best for 
students, as wellasa 
deep love for his 
family, rocked the 
entire North Scott 
community. 


Scott Campbell, NSP writer on the death of Superintendent Tim Dose 
North Scott Press, July 9, 2008 


The school board hired Dr. Dennis Rucker as 
interim superintendent for the 2008-09 school 
year, until a superintendent search could be 
completed. Jeff Schwiebert became 
superintendent in 2009 and served for five 
years. Joe Stutting, the current North Scott 
superintendent, took over for the 2014-15 
school year. No superintendent had it easy, but 
the 2000s brought their own unique set of 
challenges. 


web 
The Dose family at a North Scott Administration Office open 
house in 2001. Dr. Tim Dose, Erin, Ryan, Sandra, and 
Mallory in the July 18, 2001 issue of the North Scott Press. 
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Disparity in class sizes among the five 
elementary schools became a front-page issue in 
2003. Shepard, with 23.4 students per section, 
and Ed White, with 20.8, had the largest class 
sizes. Grissom, with 14.5 students per section, 
had the smallest. The optimum class size at the 
time was 18 students. In September 2003, an 
Elementary Class Size Study Committee that 
consisted of residents, a board member, and all 
five elementary principals, formed to see what 
could be done to have more balanced class 
sizes. 

At a February 23, 2004, school board meeting, 
the study committee shared their 
recommendations with 120 citizens present. 
One recommendation included shifting Virgil 
Grissom’s boundaries from Utica Ridge to old 
U.S. 61, from the Wapsipinicon River to just 
south of Park View, and along U.S. 61 from 
there to Mt. Joy. That would affect 46 students 
who would be moved from Alan Shepard to 
Virgil Grissom. Another recommendation was 
that any students from future construction in 
northern Eldridge (the Northland Addition) 
would be assigned to John Glenn, along with 
residents of future construction immediately 
north of West Lincoln Road, east of Buttermilk 
Road, and west of South First Street. Students 
that were currently living in the Burmeister and 
Townsend Farms additions would remain 
assigned to Ed White and students living in 
Rustic Ridge would remain assigned to Alan 
Shepard. In addition, no open-enrollments 
would be allowed at Alan Shepard, Ed White, or 
Neil Armstrong. Last of all, the committee 
recommended that district officials should 
monitor enrollment trends each year and 
reconvene the committee if needed. 

About 100 residents attended a March 2004 
board meeting to present a petition signed by 
443 residents who were against moving the 
Virgil Grissom boundary west to U.S. 61. The 
board listened and voted unanimously to keep 
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Grissom’s boundaries as they were but go ahead 
with the other two proposals. Superintendent 
Dose liked the approved changes in Eldridge 
because it made it clear where children of 
families moving to new areas would be 
assigned. Residents attending the meeting were 
happy that the board had listened to them but 
also expressed that the district should start 
forming a long-term plan. 

By the fall of 2007, Ed White needed to add a 
fourth kindergarten class, so three sections of Ed 
White 6th graders moved to the junior high. 
There was precedent for this as Neil Armstrong 
6th graders had used classrooms at the junior 
high in the fall of 2005 while classroom 
construction work was completed. 

Since the Ed White 6th graders had to move to 
the junior high and Alan Shepard and Neil 
Armstrong also showed growth, the board hired 
Bi-State Regional Commission in August of 
2007 to help the district map population and 
enrollment projections for five and ten years 
out. The cost for this was capped at $5,080. 

Mark Hunt, senior planner from Bi-State 
Regional Commission, used census data and 
information from officials from Scott County 
and each of the cities in the district to prepare 
his report. There were several discussions at 
board meetings with various city officials in 
attendance who disputed some of the data 
concerning new housing in their communities, 
but the board went ahead and approved the 
report on February 11, 2008. The report 
concluded that there would be strong housing 
development along the U.S. 61 corridor in Long 
Grove and Eldridge, and that Alan Shepard 
could possibly be over its enrollment capacity 
within the next 12 years. The report also stated 
that development in Park View was expected to 
be completed within the next five years, and 
development would increase in Princeton and 
Donahue. 
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Superintendent Dose also scheduled three 
forums during April to give district residents an 
opportunity to respond to the report, learn more 
about the Ed White 6th graders attending the 


junior high, and share opportunities for 


four-year-old children in the district. More than 


80 people attended the three forums. 


The parents made their 
opinion clear: They did not 
want to see their children 
sent to school in Donahue 
or other outlying areas of 
the North Scott School 
District. They also affirmed 
their desire to have their 
children attend school near 
where they live. 


North Scott Press, December 3, 2008 


The report showed that the district’s 


population had grown moderately between 1990 
and 2000 with a 2.7 percent increase in student 
population. During that same time, the 55 to 
59-year-old age group living in the district more 
than doubled, while the 25 to 29-year-old age 


group decreased by more than 50 percent. 


Superintendent Dose said that was similar to 
what was happening in other midwestern school 


districts at the time. 


The school board took the next step to plan for 
future needs in June 2008, when they hired 
consulting firm RSP Associates from Olathe, 
Kansas for $41,000. The firm would do four 
separate analyses including enrollment analyses 


for 2007-08 and 2008-09, an analysis for 
boundaries, and one for facility staffing. 


The Demographic Study Committee was set 
up in the fall of 2008 and included community 
members from across the district. They met with 
RSP & Associates and school administrators to 
plan for the future. The committee held a special 


forum in late November to gain feedback from 
parents and community members. 

After a year of meetings and discussions of 
different solutions, Superintendent Schwiebert 
was ready to share his proposal at the February 
8, 2010 school board meeting. His “Elementary 
Reconfiguration Proposal” printed in the 
February 10, 2010 issue of the North Scott Press 
contained eight main points: 

1. Maintain all kindergarten-6th grade 
attendance centers. 

2. Maintain all kindergarten-6th grade 
boundaries for the time being, except the 
Townsend Farm and North Sheridan 
additions in Eldridge. The additions 
would become part of Ed White’s 
attendance area. 

3. Shepard and White attendance areas 
were set to change when and if the 
combined kindergarten-6th grade 
population in those areas reached 850 
students. (It was 794 students in 2010). 
At that time, a new school would be 
constructed in the Eldridge area. 
Planning for that building could begin in 
2010, but bidding was not allowed until 
the enrollment threshold was crossed. 

4. All open-enrollment elementary students 
would attend Glenn or Grissom. 

5. Internal open-enrollment would be 
allowed to attend either Glenn or 
Grissom with drop site transportation 
provided in the Eldridge, Park View, and 
Long Grove areas. 

6. Ed White 6th graders would stay at the 
junior high until a second building was 
built. 

7. Pre-kindergarten programs would be 
shifted to or continued at the Glenn and 
Grissom attendance areas. 
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8. Elementary schools with one section 
would be partnered with another 
elementary to improve staff development 
opportunities. Some administrative 
reassignment would be included in these 
changes. 

On Monday, April 12, 2010, the school board 
voted 7-0 to accept this proposal or “statement 
of intent” on how to handle future growth in the 
elementary grades. 


I think they took 
a very hard look 
at things and they 
came away witha 
fair and pretty 
impartial finding. 


Donahue Mayor Ken Shoenthaler 
North Scott Press, April 14, 2010 


Enrollment remained steady for the 2010-11 
school year, but John Glenn needed another 
classroom because they were using two 
classrooms for early childhood. They were short 
one classroom because of a large 6th grade class 
of 33 students. School officials considered 
sending the John Glenn 6th graders to the junior 
high but many parents were against that option. 
They decided to enclose the existing computer 
lab which made space to create a new classroom 
for a second section of 6th graders. 

Virgil Grissom got the chance to try out 
all-day kindergarten for the 2000-01 school year 
because only 23 kids were enrolled and, for the 
first time, the school didn’t have enough for two 
kindergarten sections. District officials decided 
over the summer that rather than eliminating 
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one of the district’s 11 kindergarten sections; it 
was a good opportunity to pilot an all-day 
kindergarten program at Virgil Grissom. Teacher 
Sandy Cahoy thought it was good to have that 
extra time for teaching the basics. In the past, 
she taught art and music to half-day students, 
but now the kindergarteners went to the 
“specials” classes of art, music, P.E. and library 
just like the other grades. That extra 45 minutes 
of prep time really helped the teachers. 

All-day kindergarten was able to continue at 
Virgil Grissom for 2001-02 because of a similar 
number of kindergarteners as the past year, but 
the district wanted to offer it in all five 
elementaries. The North Scott Press reported 
that 81 percent of Iowa school districts, 
including 17 within the Mississippi Bend AEA, 
already had all-day kindergarten. The board 
heard a report from an all-day kindergarten 
study committee and the board members all 
thought it was something to work toward. It had 
already been listed as a priority in 1987, and 
again in 1995, but was not implemented due to 
tight budgets, which was the same problem 
holding them back at this point. 


We can’t sit here 
and not do it. The 
parents want it. 
The kids need it. 
I’m not backing 
up from it. 


Superintendent Tim Dose 
North Scott Press, November 14, 2001 
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In January 2002, the board approved all-day 
kindergarten for the 2002-03 school year. 
Superintendent Dose feared they would start 
losing students to neighboring districts without 
it. Eleven kindergarteners had open-enrolled out 
of the district and seven had open-enrolled in for 
the current school year, which meant a net loss 
of $18,768. The estimated costs for additional 
staffing required of all-day kindergarten was 
$210,000. The district still gave parents a 
half-day option. Those students attended in the 
morning and their parents picked them up at 
lunchtime. 

The beginning of the 2004-05 school year 
included an option for 5-year-olds who weren't 
quite ready to go to kindergarten. It was held at 
Virgil Grissom and was called “Super 
Preschool”, or a “10 plus 5” preschool program; 
since 10 of the students were 5-year-olds whose 
parents chose to hold them back from 
kindergarten for another year and five were 
students with minor special needs. 

In 2007, Iowa Governor Chet Culver signed 
into law a $15 million plan to provide free 
preschool to four-year-olds; especially for 
families that couldn’t afford to pay existing fees 
or couldn’t provide the transportation to get 
them there. The state provided $15 million per 
year for the next four years. North Scott joined 
with Bettendorf and Pleasant Valley to apply for 
the grant. They received $191,988 to share 
among the three schools. The district was one of 
52 districts in lowa who received the grant. The 
grant program is still in existence today. 

In 2009, the three school districts broke up 
their consortium because of funds being 
unevenly used among the three of them. North 
Scott still offers preschool to all four-year-olds. 

No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation 
was signed by U.S. President George W. Bush 
on January 8, 2002. According to the History 
Channel website, “...it created new goals for the 


nation’s public schools and implemented tough 
corrective measures for schools that failed to 
meet them.” Both Republicans and Democrats 
agreed there had been an unacceptable drop in 
standards in America’s public schools, although 
the parties disagreed on solutions. 

Superintendent Dose believed the federal 
government was getting involved in what had 
been a local concern. He said, “They’re 
dictating standards and far, far too much 
assessment requirements.” The goal of NCLB 
was to have all students proficient in reading, 
math and science by 2013-14. Students also had 
to make adequate yearly progress (AYP), so the 
district needed a coordinated system of 
assessments to demonstrate how well students 
were meeting the standards. If schools failed to 
meet AYP goals for two or more years, the 
school would be labeled a School in Need of 
Improvement (SINA). 

In September of 2003, curriculum coordinator 
Cindy VanDeWalle shared that, as a whole, the 
district exceeded minimum proficiency levels 
on tests last year but two subgroups did not 
make AYP. Eighth grade reading and math for 
low income and special education students and 
11th grade reading and math for special 
education students were below the state goal for 
percentage of students proficient. As a result, 
the district was put on the state’s watch list and 
had to make a plan of improvement. 
Superintendent Dose pointed out that districts 
didn’t even have to report those two subgroups 
unless they had at least 30 students in them, so 
many smaller districts didn’t end up on a watch 
list. 

Those same subgroups struggled for most of 
the decade, while the overall grade level district 
scores were good. In some years, watchlist 
groups did show improvement, though, which 
demonstrated how hard teachers worked to help 
those students achieve. 
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As part of the NCLB Act, John Glenn earned 
a Blue Ribbon School Award for the 6th grade 
class of 2005-06, which had a composite score 
above the 90th percentile on the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. 

The 2000s was a busy decade for building 
projects at North Scott. There was still interest 
in getting some kind of pool built in Eldridge 
with school district involvement. The idea had 
been seriously discussed in 1986 and again in 
1996, but the cost and maintenance were always 
obstacles. On January 12, 2000, the issue came 
up again at an open meeting when Mayor Larry 
Rauch and councilman Brad Noel shared their 
idea of the city and the school district building 
an indoor pool together for both the students and 
community to use. If they were not interested, 
the city would plan to build, on their own, an 
outdoor pool in a parklike setting—similar to the 
one in DeWitt. 


A Pook PROPOSAL... 


An editorial cartoon in the January 26, 2000 
issue of the North Scott Press shows that 
Eldridge citizens wanted a pool, whether from the 


school district or the city. Funding, of course, was 
the stumbling block. 


At the January 24 school board meeting, 
Superintendent DeLuca presented a plan of 
action to decide if the district wanted to help 
build a pool. He said a study committee should 
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be established that included representatives 
from the school district, the city of Eldridge, the 
Scott County YMCA, possible business 
partners, and interested citizens. This committee 
would conduct a needs assessment and gather 
data for a final report. Then the district, the city, 
and the YMCA would have to decide whether to 
put the issue to a vote. 

A year later, in April 2001, the North Scott 
Press reported that the city was planning to 
build an outdoor pool located on 60 acres of 
farmland west of Buttermilk Road and south of 
the city lagoon. The school district had other 
projects they had committed to in the next few 
years and the YMCA was committed to projects 
in Davenport and Bettendorf, which left the city 
to work on their own. The indoor pool was not 
completely off the table, but the study 
committee planned to continue to work on that 
as a future possibility. At the Eldridge city 
council meeting on June 11, 2001, the vote was 
3-to-2 against a resolution to let the voters 
decide by a referendum whether to borrow the 
$3.6 million to build the outdoor pool. No pool 
was built in Eldridge until 2022, when the North 
Scott YMCA opened. 

Projects from the 1998 bond issue were 
finished in the spring of 2000, including the new 
science and music wings at the high school. In 
August, the school year started with four new 
classrooms at Ed White, two new classrooms at 
Neil Armstrong and Alan Shepard, and three 
new rooms at Virgil Grissom and John Glenn. 
New asphalt for parking lots and the elementary 
playground surfaces were also completed that 
year as part of the 1998 bond issue. 

Board members had been negotiating with 
Mel Foster since April 1999 to purchase an “L” 
shaped tract of land east and south of the 
administration center and the baseball field. The 
district kept negotiating until they worked out 
an agreement in August of 2000 to purchase the 
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19.2 acres of land for $407,000. On the east 
side, 12 tennis courts and a soccer field would 
be built and ready to use by 2002. The land 
south of the baseball field was a possibility for a 
future elementary school if needed. 

In November 2000, the estimated cost of the 
tennis courts and the soccer field together were 
$1,163,000, but in June of 2001 the updated cost 
of the project totaled $2,105,289. The old tennis 
courts, south of the high school, were already 


torn up to use for more parking spaces, so the 
district wanted to proceed with the new courts 
as soon as possible. They looked at ways to trim 
the costs, but, in the end, the board members 
voted unanimously to follow through with their 
plans. Board member Rex Masterson said, “We 
put together something to be proud of.” This 
project was part of the district’s 10 year capital 
plan and was funded by local option sales tax 
revenues. 


North Scott won the High School Sports Complex of the Year award in 2005. 
This photo in the March 22, 2006 issue of the North Scott Press shows the 


new tennis courts and soccer field. 


A house owned by Dona Cawiezell was 
purchased by the district in September 2001 for 
$152,500. The property was located next to the 
music wing on the northwest corner of the high 
school. Superintendent Dose planned to use it 
for additional parking, playground area, or 
provide an outlet from the parking lot to 
LeClaire Road. The parking lot expanded 


slightly, but the other projects were not built on 
the land at the time of this writing. 

A patriotic project was undertaken in the 
spring of 2002, which involved updating the 
Veteran’s Memorial in front of the high school. 
It was first dedicated on December 14, 1958, 
along with the brand new high school. In 
1981-82, the new auditorium was built and the 
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memorial had to be moved, so a new one was 
built across from the main entrance to the high 
school using the original stones that had the 
names of the three American Legion posts 
involved in creating the memorial: Donahue, 
Dixon, and Eldridge. During the spring of 2002, 
only months after the terrorist attack on 
September 11, 2001, the sophomore Future 
Problem Solving group and their coordinator, 
Richard Heiman, thought updating the aging 
memorial would be a timely project. The 
problem solvers surveyed freshmen and 
sophomores; asking them if they knew the 
memorial existed. They were surprised to find 
that half of the 32 freshmen and 23 sophomores 
polled did not know about the memorial. They 
spoke with a local landscaper who helped them 
make a plan, which would still incorporate the 
original stones used in 1958. 

The project was first estimated to cost 
$45,000. Heiman applied for an RDA grant and 
received $25,000. The group raised another 
$5,000 with donations, but when it was time to 
do the work in the spring of 2003, the estimates 
came in close to double that amount. They 
decided to complete the project in phases with 
the district’s support. A public dedication was 
held on May 30, 2003. A time capsule made of 
PVC pipe included newspaper articles, original 
drawings of the project, a list of donors, and a 
copy of the group's research report was placed 
in the memorial. Due to the research and 
planning they completed for this project, the 
Future Problem Solvers qualified to attend the 
International Future Problem Solvers 
Competition at the University of Connecticut. 

In contrast to words set in stone, North Scott 
High School's new 14 foot tall electronic 
message board appeared on the school’s front 
lawn in April 2002. The sign cost $29,037 and 
was completely paid for with donations from the 
North Scott Athletic Boosters, vending machine 
profits, and balances left in the accounts of 
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graduating classes. Principal Nick Hobbs said 
that it would be an efficient communication 
tool, and he also planned to scroll the names of 
students on the honor roll. 

The major projects planned for the summer of 
2002 included installation of air conditioning 
systems at Ed White, John Glenn, and Virgil 
Grissom and new boilers at Ed White and Virgil 
Grissom. (Air conditioning of the high school 
was completed in sections during the mid 1990s 
and at the junior high and Alan Shepard in 
2000-01.) Other projects included painting, 
moving some classrooms because of all-day 
kindergarten, asbestos abatement at Neil 
Armstrong, and re-roofing of industrial arts and 
vocational agriculture rooms at the high school. 

On Sunday, November 17, 2002, area 
residents could take a tour to see seven new 
sculptures: one at each North Scott school. The 
idea grew out of the district’s Strategic Plan and 
was paid for by a $60,000 RDA grant submitted 
by the NS Sculpture Selection Committee and 
the Eldridge-North Scott Chamber of 
Commerce. The committee was headed by 
Sharon Orlins-Schnoor, principal at Alan 
Shepard, and included art teachers within the 
district along with Mary Ellen Chamberlin of 
RDA, and Tim Lane, chamber director. The 
committee sought out Midwestern artists, 
including some that were local. David Zahn 
created the sculptures at the high school and 
junior high, Thomas Newport created Ed White 
and Virgil Grissom’s abstract sculptures, Clint 
R. Balsar created the Neil Armstrong sculpture 
and B. Thomas Lytle created the pieces at Alan 
Shepard and John Glenn. Superintendent Tim 
Dose said, “North Scott is the only district in the 
state of Iowa with this type of visual art display 
at every facility.” 

At a February 2003 board meeting, operations 
manager John Netwal outlined a 10-year 
building project plan for the district and said the 
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projects for 2003-04 were the first phase of a 
multi-year commitment to provide the facilities 
with a general facelift. This list included new 
boiler systems for the auditorium and “The Pit’, 
replacement of HVAC at the junior high office, 
and an air-conditioning unit at the 
administration office, seal coating parking lots, 
various painting projects, locker replacements at 
the high school, and restroom improvements at 
the elementary schools. 

Two larger projects were being planned to 
begin in 2005 and 2006. One project was to 
have classroom walls installed at Neil 
Armstrong in the open classroom area to make 
nine closed classrooms, a computer lab, and an 
expanded media center. Armstrong was the last 
school to have their formerly open areas 
converted to enclosed classrooms. The project 
began in June 2005, took about six months, and 
cost $750,000. Since it wouldn’t be done by 
August, the two sections of 6th grade were 
moved to the junior high for the first semester of 
2005-06. In January 2006, teachers were able to 
move into their new classrooms. Superintendent 
Dose commended the students and staff for their 
patience throughout the construction phase. It 
had been a long, but necessary project. He had 
said, “At no other building in the district are 
there areas where groups of students would 
routinely pass through other classrooms.” That 
style of classroom had been in vogue in the 
1960s and 1970s, when North Scott’s buildings 
were constructed, but fell out of favor over time. 

The second project was to expand the girls’ 
locker room at the high school. It involved 
moving a wall 11 feet to redo the shower and 
restroom areas and adding a coaches room to the 
locker room. As part of this project, the old 
stage in “The Pit” would be removed and a set 
of retractable bleachers to seat up to 135 people 
would be put in its place, with a storage area 
beneath. The girls’ locker room dated back to 


1957, before North Scott offered girls’ athletics. 
Superintendent Dose and school activities 
director Dennis Johnson explained to the school 
board how much the girls’ locker room updates 
were needed since they didn’t meet Title [X 
equity standards. 


If we did an 
equity audit, 
we d be in 
serious trouble 
folks. 


Dennis Johnson, activities director 
North Scott Press, August 11, 2004 


In conjunction with the girls’ locker room 
project, the floor of “The Pit” was replaced with 
a high performance floor. They had to install a 
leveling agent on the concrete sub-floor because 
they discovered it wasn’t level. Another floor 
issue was that the height of the bottom steps of 
each stairwell onto the floor of “The Pit" was a 
higher step down than the other steps, which the 
insurance company considered a hazard. The 
first thought was to raise the gym floor, but 
because of the cost, they decided to put a 
removable aluminum step at each bottom step to 
make it an equal height. The projects at the high 
school began in the spring of 2006 and took four 
or five months. The project cost was $540,874. 
Both the Neil Armstrong and girls’ locker room 
projects were paid for using PPEL and local 
option sales tax revenue. 

Because of the upcoming girls’ locker room 
expansion project and other work in “The Pit” 
area, the May 2006 graduation would not be 
held at the high school for the first time in North 
Scott High School’s 48-year history. 
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School officials thought about having it 
outdoors in Lancer Stadium, as it was for a time 
in the 1980s, but they decided it was too risky 
without a backup location for bad weather. It 
would instead be in the Lyceum Auditorium at 
Palmer College of Chiropractic in Davenport. 
Not all seniors were happy about the change but 
the Lyceum had plenty of room—and it was 
air-conditioned. 

Additional projects for the summer of 2005 
included replacing exterior doors on several 
buildings, a new gym floor at Alan Shepard, two 
sections of roof at Neil Armstrong, and HVAC 
systems at the high school. 

While the large project at the high school was 
completed in 2006, smaller projects were 
tackled in 2007. Operations director John 
Netwal shared a PowerPoint of work completed 
over the summer at the August 27, 2007 school 
board meeting. One of the biggest PPEL 
projects was the tuckpointing of the high 
school’s brick in the area of the “new gym” 
(1970s era) on the south side of the building for 
$61,000. Smaller projects included renovating 
several high school classrooms for new 
purposes. The old art room was turned into a 
vocational agriculture classroom, the old 
metalworking shop was turned into an art and 
pottery room, and part of the old art room 
became the new health sciences room. To 
improve safety, lock-down-capable doors at the 
high school and junior high were also installed. 
The largest project paid for using the sales tax 
revenue was the roof replacement at John Glenn 
for $248,000. 

In 2008, another large project was being bid, 
this time for replacing the high school athletic 
field and running track at Lancer Stadium. 
Unfortunately, the bid came in $100,000 higher 
than had been estimated, caused by a global rise 
in the cost of oil to $120 per barrel. That price 
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was not expected to go down anytime soon, so 
the district accepted the bid for $706,965 from 
Bush Sports Turf of Milan, IL. They decided to 
hold off on some other projects they had 
planned to do until the following year. This 
project was paid for from the 2008-09 sales tax 
revenue. 

Sales tax revenue from 2009-10 was used for 
the junior high kitchen remodeling project 
during the summer of 2009. The junior high’s 
old gym was converted into a cafeteria and 
study hall, while the 33-year-old kitchen was 
expanded and remodeled into a safer and more 
efficient workspace, which included new 
kitchen equipment. Sales tax revenue would 
also pay for the new greenhouse at the high 
school (built on the last available green space 
immediately adjacent to C-hall) and would be 
used by both the vo-ag and science departments. 

The suggestion was made by Superintendent 
Schwiebert at a September 2010 board meeting 
to build a new high school rather than a new 
elementary when more room was needed. He 
suggested that would alleviate enrollment issues 
because with a new high school, the old high 
school would become the junior high, and the 
junior high would become the sixth elementary 
in North Scott. Superintendent Schwiebert said 
there were no serious plans to do this, he just 
wanted to raise the possibility. 

John Mahon of Bracke-Hayes-Miller-Mahon 
Architects presented a 10 to 15 year plan to the 
school board on December 13, 2010 that 
included five options with estimated costs of 
$23 to $50 million. Option 1 (the most 
expensive option) included building a new high 
school. Option 2 and 3 included building a new 
elementary. Option 4 included a new senior high 
school for grades 10-12. Option 5 was to 
continue the current plan of facility 
improvements using PPEL and sales tax funds. 
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The school board election held on September 
13, 2011, demonstrated that the majority of 
voters in the district did not want a new 
elementary school. The school board members 
that were for building a new school were voted 
out and replaced by three challengers that had 
made it clear they were against building a new 
elementary. At the same election, voters were 
asked to extend the local option sales tax from 
2019 to 2028 which would have given the board 
the authority to borrow for a new school. It was 
voted down by just 21 votes. 

One year later, North Scott voters were again 
asked to extend the local option sales tax and 
this time they approved it by a 161-vote 
margin. District officials needed to know they 
would have that one-cent sales tax money 
through 2028 in order to pay for the building 
projects they were planning. Once it was 
approved they were ready to get started with the 
board’s plan to spend $15 million on the first 
phase of their facilities improvement plan which 
included improvements and/or expansions to Ed 
White ($4.7 million), Alan Shepard ($1.5 
million), John Glenn ($1.5 million), the junior 
high ($713,000), and significant upgrades to the 
high school ($6.3 million). They were going 
with Option 5. 

New uses for technology required new 
policies for employees and students in early 
2000. A list of up-to-date passwords was kept 
by the administration so they could get into any 


[An email user] 
should not post 
anything that he 
or she would not 
want to see quoted 
in the newspaper. 


Dave Griffin, NSJH Principal 
North Scott Press, March I, 2000 


account if they suspected a violation. Penalties 
for violating email policies could mean the loss 
of email privileges, job termination, or possible 
criminal action. 

With increasing use of the internet by students 
and staff came slower access speeds. In January 
2004, the board agreed to hire Technical Design 
Services, Inc. to help design a new modern 
telecommunications system for the district. 
They worked with Central Scott Telephone 
Company to install it. The project cost $250,000 
and was completed by the beginning of the 
2004-05 school year. It connected each of the 
buildings into a local area network using fiber 
optic which had a large bandwidth. The only 
building that could not be connected was Virgil 
Grissom because its telephone service was 
provided by Telecom and the rest of the district 
was served by Central Scott and they couldn’t 
cross lines. They put in T-1 lines to provide 
Grissom with similar speeds. 

North Scott received $43,998 for wireless 
computers and equipment from the November 
2004 round of Scott County Regional Authority 
Awards (SCRA). The district was trying to place 
wireless labs in all the schools. With this grant, 
Alan Shepard received 20 computers along with 
a cart and printer. Ed White and the high school 
received 10 computers and a cart and printer. 
North Scott also got $40,000 from SCRA for a 
16-camera video surveillance system to improve 
security at the high school. 

Cell phones in the classroom were causing 
distractions which resulted in new policies for 
students. In June 2005, Dean of Students Kristin 
Allen and high school principal Dr. Terry Sherer 
presented their updates to the student handbook, 
including new rules for cell phones. The policy 
prohibited the use of cell phones in the school 
building or on the premises during the school 
day. If the student violated that policy, the 
teacher was to take the phone. 
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On the first offense the teacher would give it 
back at the end of the day and contact a parent. 
The second violation meant the teacher returned 
the phone to a parent during a conference. 


We don’t want our 
teachers becoming cell 
phone Nazis, taking 
every phone that beeps, 
but really [to confiscate] 
when it interferes with 
what’s going on in the 
classroom. 

Kristin Allen, Dean of Students 
North Scott Press, June 29, 2005 


In 2023, students can have cell phones in their 
lockers at the elementaries and at the junior 
high. At the high school level, cell phone 
policies are generally left to the classroom 
teachers. 

During the 2005-06 school year, the district 
launched the first online student information 
system in Scott County called Centerpoint. 
Parents and students could now log in to 
Centerpoint and see their progress, including 
test scores and assignment credit, in each class. 
During the 2007-08 school year, Powerschool 
replaced Centerpoint. Powerschool would have 
similar capabilities as Centerpoint as far as a 
student’s progress in each class, but 
Superintendent Dose said it was much more 
user friendly for teachers, students, and parents, 
and had added features such as an automated 
messaging feature. Powerschool was used until 
2022. 

The demand for more and better computers 
and computer equipment continued to grow. To 
better meet those needs, in 2007-08, the board 
approved raising the amount of money to come 
out of the PPEL fund for technology upgrades 
and equipment from $70,000 to $250,000. That 
amount meant they would have to hold off on 
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other projects, but the board felt the boost in 
technology spending was due. They planned to 
continue using $250,000 from the PPEL fund in 
the future. 

A two-day ice storm in January of 2010 gave 
district technology director Mary McCleary an 
opportunity to test the new communication 
system that could automatically notify parents 
and students to let them know school was 
canceled. Parents had to let the district know 
ahead of time if they wanted to receive emails, 
text messages, or phone calls. Once things got 
set up completely, each school could send out 
their own messages. It could be used for 
emergency information, general information and 
reminders, and parents could be notified if their 
child had an unexcused absence. The system 
cost $7,000. The ice storm test was a success — 
the notifications worked. 

In response to the shootings at Columbine 
High School in Colorado and other recent 
events that involved student violence, North 
Scott set up a TIPS hotline in February 2000, so 
anyone with information about the possibility of 
violence occurring could give district officials a 
“heads up”. 

Worries about random violence were not 
confined to schools or faraway places in the 
early 2000s, though. On May 3, 2002, Shelli 
Engelbrecht of rural Eldridge discovered a 
homemade pipe bomb in her mailbox, but, 
fortunately, did not touch it. By the end of that 
day, seven other bombs in eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois injured six people. Luke Helder, 
a 21-year-old from Minnesota, was arrested the 
following week for planting a total of 18 pipe 
bombs in mailboxes in four states. The mailbox 
bombs put the Quad Cities in the national news. 

A North Scott High School student reported a 
possible threat on November 3, 2005, after 
seeing a drawing of three stick figures on the 
inside of a boys’ restroom stall. One of the stick 
figures appeared to be pointing a gun at the 
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other two with the words, “On 11/18/05, North 
Scott High School will never be the same 
again.” 

The student who found the graffiti waited until 
the next afternoon to report it. By the time 
Principal Terry Sherer and the student went to 
look at it, a janitor had already washed it off. 
Tim Doty, the high school’s resource officer, 
was notified and alerted his fellow Eldridge 
police officers. 

There was some speculation that the message 
was referring to the November 18 release date 
for the newest Harry Potter movie, Harry Potter 
and the Goblet of Fire. There was a similar 
phrase in the book, and the gun could represent 
a wand, but principal Sherer decided to consider 
it a real threat and react accordingly. The school 
went into lockdown and followed an “E 
schedule” on November 18. In lockdown, 
teachers kept their students in the classroom, 
checked the hall outside their doors, then locked 
the classroom door. Classes did not change at 
the bell, instead, students stayed in their original 
classroom until the “all clear” signal. 

Sherer also decided at that time to begin a new 
policy of locking the interior front foyer doors at 
8:10 a.m., so anyone arriving after that would 
have to go through the principal’s office. All 
other doors into the high school were already 
kept locked unless someone purposely propped 
them open. 

All parents were informed of the graffiti 
situation by letter, letting them know that they 
could keep their child home on November 18 if 
they chose, and that it would be considered an 
excused absence. The North Scott Press 
reported that only 181 of the school’s 1,078 
students came to school that day. Eldridge 
police chief Martin Stolmeier told the North 
Scott Press that everything went as 
expected,“We didn’t expect any incidents and 
there were none. We took extra precautions for 


safety’s sake, and hopefully this will be the end 
of it.” 

Just a few days after the graffiti was 
discovered at the high school, Neil Armstrong 
received a bomb threat over the phone on 
November 8th around 12:30 p.m. The secretary 
answered the call and heard what she thought 
sounded like a young voice say, ““This is a bomb 
threat.” The secretary asked the caller to repeat 
the statement, which he did, then hung up. 
Principal Curt Rheingans immediately 
evacuated the school to the Park View Lutheran 
Church where the students stayed until the end 
of the day, even though they got the “all clear” 
from the Quad City Bomb Squad around 1:30 
p.m. Although many people’s day was 
disrupted, Rheingans thought things had gone as 
smoothly as possible. 

With more school shootings in the United 
States, the district was focused on providing a 
safe environment for the students. The district 
and the city of Eldridge were able to work out 
an agreement for the high school to fund the 
position of school resource officer, held by 
Officer Tim Doty, for three more years. The 
district’s Safety Committee worked on creating 
a comprehensive crisis response manual for 
each building. A brightly colored flip chart was 
also designed to be a quick reference guide and 
kept near the phone in each classroom and 
office. Other safety measures included installing 
phones in each classroom, holding lock down 
drills, installing cameras, prohibiting backpacks 
in classrooms, switching to interior door locks, 
and encouraging students to contact staff if a 
classmate exhibited suspicious behavior. These 
measures must have been appreciated because 
the results of North Scott’s 2005 Iowa Youth 
Survey Report “revealed that 88 percent of 
respondents in the district "agreed", or "strongly 
agreed”, with the statement, “I feel safe at 
school.” 
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Another graffiti threat occurred at the high 
school in October of 2007. A message found on 
a wall in a boys’ restroom included a threat that 
mentioned something happening on October 23. 
The Eldridge police did not disclose the entire 
message, but preparations began right away. 
Other law enforcement agencies were contacted 
and parents were sent a letter that gave them the 
option to keep their child at home on October 
23. They closed the school at 6 p.m. the night 
before to do a search of the building, including 
going through every locker. 


» I think it’s ridiculous 
that our school had 
to take such drastic 

measures because 
one student decided 
they needed an extra 

day of school off. a 


Andrew Benson, North Scott Senior 
North Scott Press, October 24, 2007 
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This neon flip chart 
with emergency 
numbers and 
procedures was kept 
by staff phones in the 
2000s. School 
violence was a worry 
for all schools after 
the 1999 Columbine, 
Colorado school 
shooting. 


Most students did attend school that day but 
before they entered, they stood in line for an 
airport-type security check. The North Scott 
Press reported that students were very 
cooperative and polite, although some students 
were upset at the prankster that wrote the 
graffiti. 

A potentially more dangerous event happened 
on December 14, 2007, when an 18-year-old 
brought a .357-caliber handgun and a hunting 
knife to the high school parking lot and 
threatened to shoot a student. He then fled the 
scene, but police caught him a few blocks away. 
Thanks to a student who quickly made a 911 
call, and the police officers who responded, no 
one was hurt. 

A lockdown was implemented at Neil 
Armstrong in Park View when at least one 
gunshot was heard in the Manor Drive area on 
September 14, 2010. After multiple law 
enforcement agencies conducted an 
apartment-to-apartment search, they did not find 
the source of the gunshot. Since the lockdown 
occurred when there was only 10 minutes left in 
the school day, students stayed in their 
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classrooms until the all-clear was given around 
4:45 pm. The school used the school messenger 
system to quickly notify parents. 

Sadly, there were more vehicle accident deaths 
of North Scott students between 2000 and 2010. 
Kaycee-Jo Petersen died on August 29, 2001, in 
a car accident in rural Long Grove when she left 
the road, struck a culvert, flipped over, and was 
ejected from her car. The accident happened 
around noon as she was driving home from 
school because the high school students had 
been dismissed early due to a power outage. She 
had just started her junior year. 

Andrew Elverd, another North Scott junior, 
died in a car accident as he was driving home 
from his girlfriend's house. He was driving 
north on 240th Avenue shortly after midnight on 
October 28, 2001, when his car apparently 
crossed the center line and hit a pickup driven 
by Rosemary Dickey with her grandson Michael 
S. Davis as a passenger. They both survived the 
accident. Andrew’s girlfriend said she had 
worried about him driving home because she 
knew he was tired. 

Drew Dodds died in a car accident the 
morning of May 9, 2002, after spending the 
night at a friend’s house. He lost control of his 
car which rolled into the ditch and he was killed 
instantly. No one knows what caused him to 
lose control. He was the third North Scott 
student from the Class of 2003 to die in vehicle 
accidents in just nine months, and the tenth 
North Scott student in the previous seven years. 

Blake Sievers died in a farming accident on 
July 18, 2005, when the tractor he was driving 
rolled into a ditch along 35th Avenue southeast 
of New Liberty. He was 15 years old and would 
have been a sophomore at North Scott in the 
fall. 

Bret Miller died in a single-car accident near 
Dixon on May 26, 2007. He had been camping 


at Cordova Dragway Park when he decided to 
drive home. He was driving on Allens Grove 
Road when he crossed the centerline, went 
through the ditch and hit the Dixon Co-op 
driveway. Bret Miller and Blake Sievers had 
been best friends. Miller was a senior at North 
Scott, and would have graduated the next day. 

Libby White died on November 15, 2007, just 
months after graduating from North Scott High 
School. She died in a head-on collision on 
Interstate 35 near Ankeny when another car 
made a U-turn in the northbound lane and began 
driving south against traffic. That car then hit 
Libby head on as she was driving north. The 
young woman driving the car had a 
blood-alcohol content of .218 percent (the legal 
limit is .08) and was also killed in the crash. 
Libby was the third person from the class of 
2007 to die in a vehicle accident. 

Counselors throughout the district were 
indispensable when classmates lost their lives or 
experienced other tragedies. They were certainly 
needed on September 11, 2001, to help students 
and staff deal with the terrorist attacks and local 
threats of violence. 

Although the elementary schools had 
half-time counselors in their buildings since the 
early 1990s, it was a goal of the district’s 
strategic plan to have full-time counselors. 
Curriculum director Cindy VanDeWalle 
presented a proposal to the board in October 
2000 for an At-Risk application for $480,771 
that would include the extra money to make the 
counselors full-time. The 2001-02 school year 
was the first time that each elementary school in 
North Scott had a full-time counselor. 

Across the board cuts, the Great Recession, 
dangerously low solvency ratios, and up and 
down enrollment numbers made the 2000s a 
challenging decade financially for North Scott 
and school districts across the country. 
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In April 2000, the budget for the upcoming 
2000-01 school year was approved and the 
contract with teachers was ratified. The budget 
totaled $26.5 million. The tax levy remained the 
same at $15.76 per $1,000 of assessed value of 
property, but would produce $471,313 more 
money because of an increase in taxable 
valuation within the district. Taxable valuation 
continued to grow, which helped the district face 
future budget crunches. 

The teachers’ contract was increased by 2.89 
percent, which meant a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor's degree would earn $22,370 (an 
increase of $335). Longevity step 24 was added 
to the 5x5 index, which increased a teacher’s 
pay based on years of teaching and level of 
additional training. 

Enrollment concerns were closely tied to the 
budget and enrollment was down from the late 
1990s. According to Superintendent Pat 
DeLuca, 2000 was the lowest kindergarten 
round-up in 13 years. One section of 
kindergarten was cut, and three teacher contracts 
were reduced because of lower enrollment 
district wide. 

More pressure was put on the budget during 
the winter due to higher heating bills. For the 
month of December 2000, the total cost was 
$63,373, up from $22,338 the previous year. 
Operations manager Dean Bassett pointed out 
that December 1999 was warm and December 
of 2000 was one of the coldest in history. 
Another factor was that the district was now 
heating approximately 60,000 square feet more 
because of new additions finished during the 
previous spring. He did praise the installation of 
anew energy efficient furnace at the high school 
to replace the old unit, nicknamed “Big Bertha”. 

Past and projected enrollment figures were 
discussed by school officials in February of 
2001. The 2001 numbers were nearing the lows 
of 1991-92. Officials predicted it would go even 
lower because each of the high school classes 
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had over 200 students while the last two 
kindergarten classes were in the 170 to 180 
range. 

For the 2001-2002 school year, the total 
budget was set at $28.1 million. The teacher 
contract added $130 to base pay for a new 
beginning salary of $22,500. The total package 
increase was 4.4 percent and would cost the 
district $451,695 largely due to the 31 percent 
increase for employee health insurance. 
Administrators received a 4.37 percent increase, 
while non-represented employees, 
mid-managers and child care personnel received 
4.35-4.85 percent. 

Official enrollment numbers for 2001-02 
showed about 48 fewer students than last year. 
The positive side was that no schools were 
overcrowded and no students needed to be 
moved. The district's open-enrollment numbers 
were helpful with 88 inbound and 59 outbound, 
for a net total of 29, although in 2000-01 it was 
48. 

In October 2001, Iowa Governor Tom Vilsack 
announced a $77.5 million cut in direct state aid 
to K-12 school districts for the current year. 
That meant an estimated reduction of $450,000 
for North Scott. New superintendent Dr. Tim 
Dose thought they could use their reserves to 
help get them through. Business director Joe 
Hintze said they currently had $1.5 million in 
reserves to make up for the cut in state aid, 
compared to 1998, when there was only 
$158,000 in reserves. 

The district still needed to find ways to trim 
the budget, so they offered early retirement. It 
had been offered before to teachers and 
administrators, but, in January 2002, a one-time 
early retirement incentive was offered to support 
personnel and bus drivers for the first time. 
Superintendent Dose said it would create equity 
between employee groups and would help 
reduce the district’s workforce. 
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Good news came in March when district 
officials learned there was a $35.9 million 
increase in taxable valuation, which would help 
keep property tax rates in line. In April, 
however, Superintendent Dose told school board 
members that built-in increases in personnel, 
insurance and balance reduction could wipe out 
the entire unspent balance of $1.2 million. With 
enrollment declining and state aid for the 
2002-03 school year set to increase by just one 
percent allowable growth (when the district 
needed it to be five or six percent), budget cuts 
would have to be made; including reduction of 
teachers. 


During the past decade the main 
theme of legislation has been to 
reduce taxes in hope of stimulating 
economic growth and population 
growth. Now those efforts seem to 
be playing themselves out in the 
board rooms of school districts 
across the entire state. The state 
does not have the resources to 
support maintenance and 
improvement of current school 
programs. 

Superintendent Tim Dose, "Focus on Education" article 


North Scott Press, April 10, 2002 


The board approved a budget of $33.8 million 
for 2002-03 and cut two teachers, the K-12 TAG 
coordinator and a half-time high school math 
teacher. Other reductions were achieved by 
rearranging staff and attrition. 

In 2002, North Scott’s enrollment increased 
for the first time in four years. Despite this good 
news, in January of 2003, the lowa Department 
of Education shared its enrollment projections 
for the district. They projected that North Scott’s 
enrollment in grades K-12 would decline by 50 
to 60 students between 2003-2004 and 
2007-2008. Superintendent Dose said these 


projections tend to be “reasonably accurate’’, but 
the estimates didn’t take everything into account 
such as the construction of new houses in the 
community. 

The district offered early retirement again for 
the 2003-04 school year. Superintendent Dose 
said 21 teachers were eligible and, by the 
January 31, 2003 deadline, 15 teachers chose to 
retire. The North Scott Press reported that 
between all of them, they represented 438 years 
of experience. North Scott was lucky, however, 
because some area districts didn’t have 
increases in taxable valuation and were facing 
harder decisions. The new school year began 
with 36 new teachers on board, which the North 
Scott Press reported was possibly a record for 
the district. 

In October, Iowa schools learned that 
Governor Tom Vilsack cut state spending by 2.5 
percent across-the-board which meant a 
statewide cut to schools totaling $45.7 million. 
For North Scott, this meant the district would 
lose $256,830 for the 2003-04 school year, 
which had just begun. State spending needed to 
be trimmed because Iowa’s tax collection 
forecast had been cut by $142 million due to a 
persistent weak economy. North Scott again had 
reserve funds that could be used to cover the 
cut, but would have to add a cash reserve levy to 
replace the funds when they created next year’s 
budget. 


Some districts are 
prepared for this. I’m 
really happy with the 

school districts that 
are very professional 
and manage their 
resources well. 


Rep. Jim Van Fossen (R- Davenport) 
North Scott Press, October 15, 2003 
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The two-year contract for 2004-05 was 
ratified by the board in April 2004. The 
district’s interest-based bargaining team with 
representatives from the district and NSEA 
agreed to the terms which included a minimum 
salary for first and second year teachers to 
remain at $26,000. This included a base pay of 
$23,700, up $650 from the previous year, along 
with funding from Phase II, Teacher Quality and 
other funds. An arbitrator was needed to settle 
differences between the district and classified 
employees. The arbitrator went with a 31 cent 
per hour raise, or a 3.15 percent increase, and 
kept their insurance costs the same. Bus drivers 
received a 3.0 percent increase and 
administrators received a 2.8 percent raise. 

The board approved the 2004-05 budget at 
$28.6 million right before the April 15th budget 
certification deadline, assuming the state would 
be going with the inadequate two percent 
allowable growth. There was some hope that 
they might still raise it, but in the end it stayed 
at two percent. A cash reserve levy of three 
cents was added to the $15.00 per thousand 
assessed valuation to recover the loss from the 
across-the-board cuts made in October 2003. 

A headline for the December 15, 2004 North 
Scott Press read “Budget cuts loom at North 
Scott”. The article reported on future budget 
concerns, which were due mainly to reductions 
in state aid and projections of decreased 
enrollment. The big concern involved the 
district’s unspent balance. In 2003, the unspent 
balance was $1.728 million, but dropped to 
$1.075 million for 2004. Officials worried the 
unspent balance could plummet to as low as 
$233,000 at the end of the school year. The 
unspent balance was as low as $11,000 in the 
late 1990s but the board didn’t want to get that 
low or to the point of a negative unspent 
balance, which was illegal. The board agreed to 
begin reducing the budget by approving an early 
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retirement offer for the 2005-06 school year. 


With every resignation 
or retirement that we 
receive, we ll find ways 
to absorb that 
position, redistribute 
the work and refrain 
from hiring new 
personnel on board. 
Superintendent Tim Dose 
North Scott Press, December 15, 2004 


By March 2005, the board was considering a 
recommendation from Superintendent Dose and 
business director Joe Hintze to cut the 2005-06 
budget by $750,000 to make up for 
overspending the past two years. They gave 
these reasons for the deficits in the North Scott 
Press: “declining enrollment, the creation of 
new staffing positions without adequate 
funding, underfunded textbook purchases, 
substantial salary and benefit increases 
negotiated for teachers and cuts in state 
funding.” 

To help the district get through the difficult 
year ahead, the board agreed to participate in the 
Iowa School Cash Anticipation Program 
(ISCAP) for 2005-06 and 2006-07. The program 
allowed school districts to pay required bills by 
taking out short term loans at a low rate of 
interest. 

When the details of those $750,000 budget 
cuts came out in May, some teachers had new 
teaching assignments, but no teacher contracts 
were terminated. More changes outlined in the 
North Scott Press included eliminating several 
elementary sections, cutting assistant coaching 
contracts, enacting an energy saving initiative, 
and reducing physical education, art, and music 
classes. The three year grant to fund the high 
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school resource officer was coming to an end, 
and the district would have to start paying 
$24,000 a year if they wanted to continue the 
program and keep the agreement with the 
Eldridge Police Department. 

Although it would have been better to get this 
news earlier, North Scott officials must have 
been thrilled to find out at the end of May 2005 
that state legislators had agreed to increase 
education spending by $64 million, or 7.8 
percent. Appropriations included $23.8 million 
for early childhood and preschool including 
school-ready grants, $69.6 million to the 
Student Achievement Teacher Quality Act (with 
two-thirds of that to ensure teacher salary 
minimums), and various professional 
development activities. 

Even with this extra money, the unspent 
balance after the 2004-05 school year ended was 
$586,080, down from over $1 million a year 
ago, and reserves dropped from $1,428,482 to 
$867,826. This number was not as low as 
Superintendent Dose had predicted it could go, 
but it was still too low for comfort. It lowered 
the district’s solvency ratio from 6.98 to 3.95, 
which could affect the district's ability to borrow 
money. The solvency ratio is calculated by 
dividing the district’s unreserved, undesignated 
general fund balance by its actual revenues. 

The official enrollment for the fall of 2005-06 
was up 35 students to 3,008. It was the first time 
in six years that enrollment was above 3,000 
students. There were 120 students that were 
inbound open-enrolled, with most (85) of them 
coming from Davenport, and 64 students that 
were outbound open-enrolled with most (25) 
attending Pleasant Valley. That meant a net 
increase of 56 students. 

The school board received the 2004-05 audit 
report in January 2006. Superintendent Dose 
said “The trend is continuing, we’re spending 
more than we should be.” 


At this board meeting, Joe Hintze listed five 
circumstances that could have an impact on the 
district’s financial health: 1) a national 
recession, 2) loss of 1,060 jobs at the Rock 
Island Arsenal due to the Department of 
Defense Base Realignment and Closure 
Commission’s recommendations, 3) closing of 
Interstate Bakery Davenport facility with a loss 
of 200 jobs, 4) lower birth rates in Scott County, 
and 5) high gas prices. The district would have 
to continue to find ways to save money. 

The audit report did highlight some successes 
for 2004-05 that included starting an online 
payment system for student meal tickets, 
starting a pre-kindergarten program and a 
childcare fund balance increase of nearly 
$43,000, and securing a $800,000 Smaller 
Learning Communities federal grant, which 
would help make major reforms at the high 
school. 

At the end of January 2006, the board’s 
Finance and Audit Committee shared a two-step 
plan to improve the district's finances which 
included maintaining an eight to 10 percent 
unspent balance range, and improving the 
district’s solvency ratio to the eight to 10 
percent range. At that point, North Scott’s 
solvency ratio was 3.94 percent, the lowest it 
had been since the 1998-99 school year. A 
healthy solvency ratio should be no less than 5 
percent. In 1996-97 it was at -11, but five years 
later, after the district implemented a similar 
two-step plan as mentioned above, the solvency 
ratio peaked at 14.03 percent. 

Budget cuts are never straightforward, though. 
The district had a plan to cut $632,000 from the 
2005-06 budget, but unfortunately most of those 
savings were erased by such things as resuming 
the school resource officer program and 
skyrocketing fuel costs. The net savings ended 
up being only about $171,400. 
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The board approved a $30.8 million budget 
for the 2006-07 school year, but just two weeks 
later, the North Scott Press reported that 
$300,000 needed to be cut from the budget to 
stabilize the district’s financial situation. 
Superintendent Dose said the cuts would 
involve giving pink-slips to employees, 
reassigning staff and eliminating some positions 
through attrition. The reasons for these cuts 
were listed as shrinking state aid, high fuel 
costs, and a low district solvency ratio. The 
solvency ratio was currently at 0.48 percent, and 
the district could be left with an unspent balance 
as low as $106,000. The unknowns that made it 
hard to predict expenses were student 
enrollment in various classes, elementary class 
sizes, and teaching salary increases. The 
increased price of fuel had also hurt the budget, 
more so for a district like North Scott that used 
more buses than city districts. North Scott 
actually spent $250,000 more on fuel for 
2005-06 then they did the year before. That was 
equal to the salaries of four or five teaching 
positions. 

The day after cuts were reported in the 
newspaper, Superintendent Dose was delivering 
10 pink slips: eight to the high school and two to 
the junior high. 

Delivering pink slips to teachers was not just 
hard on the superintendent handing them out or 
the teachers receiving them; it was also hard on 
students, who could lose a favorite teacher. That 
is why on the following Monday, hundreds of 
students gathered in front of the high school to 
protest during their morning advisory period. 
The high school administration had supported 
their plans to protest but, when the student 
speaker was done and it was time to go back 
into the school, many chose to march through 
town. Principal Dr. Terry Sherer told the North 
Scott Press things got out of hand due to a group 
of parents parked along South First Street who 
seemed to egg protesters on. The students 
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marched to the administration center where 
Superintendent Dose tried to calm the crowd 
and was nearly struck with a thrown water 
bottle. The students then continued on to the 
junior high, Rustic Ridge subdivision; and some 
stopped at North Scott Foods. Most didn’t return 
to classes until 11:30. Those students that were 
not back by 10:15 were marked truant. There 
were about 600 students recorded absent and 
they had to serve in-school suspensions. 


Rachel Sarafin, Anne 
Sarafin, Jennifer 
Flater, and Kerri 
Esbaum participate in 
a May 2006 protest 
after 10 teachers were 
given pink slips due to 
budget cuts in the 
North Scott 
Community School 
District. Rachel 
remembers it as one of 

the best days of high 
gy school. Available 
online: 


\ hups:/archive.org! 
details/eld_2006_002 

In May 2006, Superintendent Dose tried to 
communicate the reasons for the district’s 
budget problems to the community. He 
explained that the primary factor has been “the 
relatively stagnant growth in our revenues. The 
allowable growth rate that has been approved by 
the Iowa Legislature over the past eight years 
has been the least amount of growth allowed for 
schools throughout the entire history of the Iowa 
School Finance Formula. Our hands have been 
tied. Growth has been woefully inadequate to 
meet our needs.” The increases in wages and 
benefits, which were 85 percent of the district’s 
budget, and the high cost of fuel made for a 
tough school economy. 

At the May 8, 2006, school board meeting, 
only a small portion of the 130 residents who 
attended were students and none of them spoke. 
The residents who did speak, questioned how 
the district had let the budget problems get to 
the point where they had to lay off 10 teachers. 
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Some thought the district was using high fuel 
costs as an excuse. 


When these students go 
back to the classroom, 
maybe what we should look 
at are not the oil companies, 
but we can look at the 
teacher’s union getting 
more, and the 
administrators getting more, 
and leaving us without nine 
very well-qualified teachers. 
Roger Schneckloth, rural resident 
North Scott Press, May 10, 2006 


In the end, seven of the ten teachers who 
received pink slips were retained to fill other 
vacancies due to resignations or schedule 
rearrangements, and the others found jobs in 
other districts. 

Teachers received a 4.19 percent increase in a 


two-year agreement for the 2006-07 school year. 


The minimum for first and second year teachers 
was set at $26,439 and included a base pay of 
$25,180, up $600. The total package increases 
for the 2007-08 school year were spelled out 
and depended on how much new money the 
district would receive. 

The Instructional Support Levy (ISL) was 
coming up for renewal in 2007 for the next five 
years. The funds from this levy could be used 
for things such as teacher salaries, academic 
programs, textbooks, athletics, utilities, and 
transportation. The first ISL took effect in 1996 
and was renewed in 2001. From its beginning, 
the levy had raised more than $11.3 million for 
the district. The public could call for a vote to 
approve it if they submitted a petition with 
signatures from at least 374 eligible voters. If no 
petition was submitted, the board could approve 
the renewal on its own which is what happened 
in 1996 and 2001. If this levy lapsed, the district 


would lose $1.29 million in spending authority. 
No petitions were received for the current 
renewal, so at the July 10, 2006 meeting, the 
board unanimously approved it. 

The 2006-07 school year’s enrollment 
increased by about 25 students. Since teachers 
received pink slips the past spring, and because 
there was a bigger freshman class than the 
graduating class, there was a space crunch 
created at the high school. Principal Mike 
Zimmer adjusted the schedule changing the 
8-block schedule to a 9-block schedule. 

When the 2005-06 audit report was shared 
with the school board, they were encouraged to 
hear that the district’s solvency ratio had 
increased to 5.19 percent which was up from the 
previous year’s 3.94 percent. This was the first 
increase in the ratio since 2002 when the ratio 
peaked at 14.03 percent. The report also showed 
that the unreserved, undesignated general fund 
balance had increased for the first time in four 
years from $866,268 to $1,204,763. 

North Scott officials were also making plans 
for the referendum on March 6, 2007, to 
approve the renewal of the Physical Plant and 
Equipment Levy (PPEL). If passed by a 
50-percent-plus-one margin, it would be 
renewed for another 10 years at a rate of 97 
cents per $1,000 of assessed valuation of 
property. The 18-member PPEL Promotion 
Team and Superintendent Dose were working to 
get the word out through brochures, meetings, 
forums, and a website. They wanted to explain 
that this was not a new item and would not raise 
anyone’s taxes. They shared all the important 
projects that were paid for in the past with this 
fund and plans for how it would be spent in the 
future. Operations director John Netwal outlined 
plans for 2007-08 totalling approximately $1.11 
million. About half of that amount would be 
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used to purchase buses and computers. With 
buses costing $10,000 more in 2007 because the 
engines had to meet stricter Environmental 
Protection Agency guidelines, the funds were 
certainly needed. 

With 1,067 votes in favor and 115 against, 
more than 90 percent of all voters approved the 
renewal of the PPEL on March 6, 2007. North 
Scott Superintendent Dr. Tim Dose said the 
outcome of the levy spoke volumes about the 
commitment to education in the community. 

The proposed budget for the 2007-08 school 
year was quietly passed by the board without 
comment. It was set at $24.9 million. North 
Scott board members voted to approve a 3.8 
percent pay hike for administrators in June of 
2007, but not all board members agreed. It 
passed on a 5-2 vote. Those that voted against it 
stated that raises should somehow be based on 
performance instead of being automatic, 
especially as the district continued to work on 
keeping the budget in line. The board 
unanimously approved a 3.8 percent raise for 
non-represented, mid-management and 
childcare personnel. 

Due to increased enrollment in the Ed White 
incoming kindergarten class, three sections of 
Ed White 6th graders were moved to three 
available rooms at the junior high. Ed White 
needed one room for a fourth kindergarten 
section and the other two rooms for resource 
teachers. It was approved for just one year until 
the district decided on a long-term solution. In 
January 2008, because of the growing 
enrollment in Ed White’s primary grades, 
Superintendent Dose recommended they keep 
the 6th graders at the junior high indefinitely. Ed 
White capacity problems continued until the 
completion of an expansion in June 2013. The 
expansion included eight new classrooms, a new 
computer lab, a new gym, and additional office 
space. That elementary school continues to have 
the highest enrollment in 2023. 
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With the PPEL renewed and ready to go for 
another 10 years, district officials now focused 
on renewing the county’s one cent School 
Infrastructure Local Option (SILO) tax which 
was set to expire in June 2009. In November 
2007, the board voted to set a March 4, 2008 
election that would ask voters to continue the 
county-wide tax for another 10 years. It required 
a simple majority to be approved. Voters from 
Bettendorf, Davenport, and Pleasant Valley also 
had to hold an election. The legislature had 
made some changes as to how the one-cent local 
option sales tax could be used. Now, in addition 
to larger building projects, schools could use it 
for the same things as the PPEL funds including 
technology upgrades, school buses, and building 
maintenance. 

Over the previous 10 years, the district 
received $25 million from the local option sales 
tax, with more than $11 million used to pay off 
the 1998 bond issue for additions to all seven of 
the district’s buildings. To make it more 
equitable to all districts, the state changed the 
way the tax money was distributed. One percent 
extra was collected with the state sales tax and 
was then distributed to each district on a per 
pupil basis. This was believed to be more 
equitable for rural areas without large shopping 
districts. 

Superintendent Dose said that, if the voters 
approved the renewal, they would use the 
approximately $1.7 million annually, for 
instructional space renovation and technology. 
On March 4, 2008, 77.8 percent of Scott County 
voters approved the renewal of the local option 
sales tax. From North Scott, it was 81.5 percent 
approval. 

In January 2008, the board read the 2006-07 
audit report and learned that the district had 
raised its solvency ratio to 9.7 percent, up from 
5.19 percent a year earlier. This was in the goal 
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range. The unreserved, undesignated general 
fund balance had increased to $2.4 million, up 
more than $1.22 million. The report for the 
2007-08 school year showed even more 
improvement when the solvency ratio went up 
to 12.85 percent. 

In March 2009, business director Joe Hintze 
warned that more budget cuts would be needed 
because the district had exceeded its spending 
authority by $327,605. Reasons for this shortfall 
included an expected smaller amount in 
allowable growth, increased program costs, 
settlements with district bargaining groups, 
decreases in various revenue sources, and a dip 
in enrollment (which was anticipated). Hintz 
stated that the easiest way to cut the budget 
would be to not replace all of the 10 open staff 
positions. 

Administrators received a three percent total 
package increase for the 2009-10 school year, 
but only with a 4-3 vote by the board members. 
Three members thought that with the unknown 
status of funding levels for next year, three 
percent was too much. They all agreed though 
to give a similar raise to the non-represented and 
classified employees. 

The budget for 2009-10 was set at $35.9 
million, up from $34.2 million. At the same 
time, Iowa’s tax receipt projections were 
estimated to be down by $270 million. Among 
other precautions, the district planned to 
increase its cash reserve levy to $675,000 to 
replace lost state aid. 

North Scott, like the state of Iowa and the 
world beyond, was in the middle of what was 
termed “The Great Recession” which began in 
2007 and went through 2009. It was considered 
the deepest economic downturn in the United 
States since the Great Depression; and was 
caused by the bursting of the housing bubble in 
which low interest rates had encouraged people 
to buy houses they couldn’t previously afford. 


When interest rates went up, they couldn’t 
afford their higher rate-adjusted loan payments, 
and many went into foreclosure. It had a ripple 
effect on banks and the economy, including 
raising the unemployment rate from five percent 
to 9.5 percent. 

Local officials were not prepared, however, 
when Governor Chet Culver announced a 10 
percent across the board cut to the state budget 
in October 2009. This would mean $1.3 million 
would be taken from the current North Scott 
budget. Fortunately, since they had built up the 
cash reserves, Superintendent Schwiebert didn’t 
think they would have to make personnel cuts. 

At the next school board meeting, the board 
received good news in the annual report for the 
2008-09 school year that showed a solvency 
ratio of 13.3 percent. The official enrollment 
was 2,979 which was up by about 12 students 
from the previous year, but if the count included 
open-enrolled students, pre-kindergarten and 
students attending Eldridge Preschool (the 
district provides the funds for these students), 
the enrollment would be at 3,179 students. As of 
October 2009, there were 121 students that were 
inbound open-enrolled and 62 who were 
outbound open-enrolled. The district received 
$4 million in miscellaneous income for those 
inbound students. 

State officials did come up with stimulus 
funding to backfill some of the money they had 
taken away with the 10 percent across the board 
cut, so, in the end, North Scott’s total shortfall 
was estimated to be $952,000. As a result, four 
elementary teaching positions were eliminated 
due to retirements, along with other changes and 
transfers throughout the district that did not 
require any pink slips. 

In April, the board also approved the teacher’s 
contract for 2010-11 for a 3.8 percent total 
package increase. It included no increase to the 
base pay but did include step-lane and salary 
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schedule increases, while NSEA agreed to pay 
increased deductibles and out-of-pocket 
maximums. 

North Scott received $565,000 in federal 
stimulus dollars in August. The money could be 
used to pay for employees, and, although they 
had two years to spend it, there was no 
guarantee the money would be available in the 
future. Curriculum director Sue Kane was given 
the task to use the money to improve student 
achievement. Superintendent Schweibert said 
they would make a plan, and if it worked to 
increase achievement, they would try to find 
other ways to continue funding it. 

“This is probably the worst report I’ve given 
in 10 years,” Joe Hintze said as he shared the 
annual report with the board and the North Scott 
Press in September 2010. Superintendent 
Schwiebert said it was a very positive report 
considering the district was able to “weather the 
largest state funding cut in history.” Overall, 
state aid to North Scott dropped to less than $8 
million, down from more than $11 million in 
2007-08. Federal funds and other funds 
increased for 2009-10, but that funding wasn’t 
guaranteed annually. 

Official enrollment numbers were announced 
in October for 2010-11 with a total of 3,173 
students enrolled in preschool through 12th 
grade, compared to 3,179 the previous year. By 
2023, total expenditures topped $35 million and 
enrollment was 3,397. 

Even with a struggling economy, students 
continued to participate in extracurricular 
activities. In 2000, the staff, editors, and 
advisors for The Lance proposed that they stop 
publishing their paper in the North Scott Press 
as they had since 1971. The students wanted to 
write stories that appealed to teenagers, not the 
whole community. They also felt having The 
Lance within the community newspaper limited 
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their opportunities to write controversial stories. 
The Curriculum Cabinet approved the change as 
an experiment, but The Lance never reappeared 
in the North Scott Press. Circulation for the 
student publication dropped from 7,000 to 1,200 
copies. Board member Jerry Mohr remembered 
when The Lance covered all the schools and was 
distributed in the front of buses. He told the 
North Scott Press it was an important part of 
connecting the outlying areas of the district. The 
very first issue was published on October 8, 
1958. Today, to read The Lance, you can go to 
its website. https://www.northscottlance.com/ 

The first Hall of Excellence ceremony was 
held on May 16, 2001. The North Scott Hall of 
Excellence was created by the North Scott 
Kiwanis, Key Club, and the National Honor 
Society. The award was meant to recognize 
graduates who bring honor to themselves, their 
school and their community. People could 
complete a nomination form and submit it to a 
12 member board that was chaired by associate 
high school principal Frank Wood. The first four 
inductees chosen were Michelle Holdorf 
Laughlin (Class of 1988), David Baker (Class of 
1979) Sarah Albrecht Nygren (Class of 1986), 
and Glen Keppy (Class of 1965). 

Bigger. Faster. Stronger. (BFS) was a 
weightlifting program used across the country 
that North Scott High School began using in 
1997. Participating in BFS was not optional for 
student athletes. Its purpose was to prevent 
injuries and increase strength and speed, but 
according to an article by Scott Campbell in the 
September 27, 2000 issue, of the North Scott 
Press, not everyone agreed that it was 
beneficial. 

Some North Scott coaches, especially football 
coach Randy Schrader and the strength and 
conditioning teacher and baseball coach Brent 
Buttjer believed it did help prevent injuries, and 
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said there was little doubt that it helped the 
football, wrestling and softball programs have 
successful seasons. 

Other coaches didn’t push their athletes to do 
weightlifting. They thought athletes were being 
required to lift more than was helpful or were 
expected to lift on a game day, which was an 
issue for athletes who played multiple sports. 


It's no secret that some 
coaches have now become 
disenchanted with some 
aspects of the program. And, 
as noted by sworn testimony 
in the case surrounding 
[basketball coach Neal] 
Green’s firing, some say BFS 
is a “huge problem” and it’s 
divided the high school. 
Scott Campbell, journalist 


North Scott Press, September 27, 2000 


Activities Director Dennis Johnson responded 
that the weight room or BFS had nothing to do 
with terminating Coach Neal Green, but 
Johnson was working on getting every Lancer 
coach on the same page with BFS. Student 
athletes whose sport was in season would be 
expected to lift twice a week and athletes who 
were not in season would lift three times. 

It became easier for student athletes to get 
their weightlifting done with the new 
4,000-square-foot fitness room completed in the 
spring of 2000. A strength and conditioning 
class in the curriculum began in the late 1990s, 
so an athlete wouldn’t have to lift before or after 
school. The BFS program is no longer used 
today, but new advancements and new facilities 
have kept strength and conditioning an 
important part of North Scott athletics. 


Connections 


North Scott High School 
assistant principal Frank Wood 
was elected to the Iowa Senate on 
November 2, 2004, to represent 
Senate District 42. School 
officials had to work out a plan to 
cover his position for the three 
months he would be gone. He 
submitted a request for unpaid 
leave of absence from January 
through April and his pay was 
reduced by $25,194. 

Although it was good to have a 
North Scott administrator 
advocating for education 
priorities, his absence from school 


did cause some hardship, 
especially his role in creating the 


master schedule. Daily activities 
were divided between Principal 
Terry Sherer, Dean of Students 
Kristin Allen, and Activities 
Director Dennis Johnson. He 
served in the Senate in 2005 and 
again in 2007, then in the House 
for 2013. 
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Conclusion 


In 2006, the North Scott Community School 
District marked its 50th Anniversary. The first 
school year as a consolidated district began in 
the fall of 1956. The biggest issue at the 
beginning was where to build the new high, 
school since the community that got the high 
school was sure to grow. After the high school 
opened in Eldridge in 1958, the administration 
and school board had to begin planning for 
buildings to replace the crumbling and 
inadequate one-room schools. It took five bond 
issue elections, each offering different building 
configurations, before the fifth one finally 
passed. The elementaries were built in 
communities that stretched east, west, north, and 
south within the district-covering much of 
northern Scott County. The rapid growth of the 
1970s brought its own highs and lows as the 
district expanded buildings and curriculum. 

Through the economic downturn of the 1980s, 
rural Scott County communities kept the needs 
of students at the forefront. The 1990s brought a 
wave of technology that the district’s founders 
could only have imagined; making the world 
more connected — and connection within North 
Scott more crucial than ever. The building 
projects of the 2000s continue to some degree 
today; and the decisions by parents, students, 
and local leaders to prioritize education have set 
up a future of possibilities for the coming 
decades. 
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In the researching and writing of this history, 
it was impossible to include every teacher, 
administrator, coach, support staff member, or 
student who made a difference at North Scott. It 
was hard to include even every extracurricular 
activity or curriculum offering. A common 
thread throughout, though, is the desire to have 
a strong school system that helps young Iowans 
face an unknown future. Contributors to this 
work chose to stop in 2010 since so many 
activities from the past decade are ongoing and 
will require time to analyze in-depth. 

There have been times in the history of North 
Scott that enrollment would decrease at one 
elementary school, and there would be rumors 
of school closures. Each time, after school 
officials formed committees to study the issue, 
crunched the numbers, and talked to people, the 
option that rose to the forefront always 
included: keep North Scott intact. 

Building community together is the central 
theme of the history of the North Scott 
Community School District. Whether one is 
talking about academic success, extracurricular 
achievement, state-of-the-art facilities, or goals 
for the future; North Scott is at its heart, one big 
community made up of small communities 
joined by buses traveling the highways and 
country roads of northern Scott County. 
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Appendix A: North Scott Enrollment provided by the NSCSD 


Enrollment numbers at various points in the school year were reported in the paper, which are the numbers we 
used in our narrative. Since enrollment could fluctuate throughout the school year, this appendix includes May 
enrollment numbers as sort of a “final” number for the year. 

For more detailed enrollment statistics by grade and school visit: https://archive.org/details/sco_2023_ 002 


1956-57: 1,487 1980-81: 3,590 2004-05: 3,016 
1957-58: 1,676 1981-82: 3,499 2005-06: 3,075 
1958-59: 1,886 1982-83: 3,440 2006-07: 3,024 
1959-60: 1,865 1983-84: 3,336 2007-08: 3,060 
1960-61: 1,888 1984-85: 3,222 2008-09: 2,995 
1961-62: 1,858 1985-86: 3,099 2009-10: 3,159 
1962-63: 1,879 1986-87: 3,030 2010-11: 3,163 
1963-64: 1,869 1987-88: 2,934 2011-12: 3,165 
1964-65: 1,972 1988-89: 2,885 2012-13: 3,116 
1965-66: 2,152 1989-90: 2,844 2013-14: 3,178 
1966-67: 2,250 1990-91: 2,877 2014-15: 3,265 
1967-68: 2,228 1991-92: 2,912 2015-16: 3,316 
1968-69: 2,433 1992-93: 2,950 2016-17: 3,331 
1969-70: 2,511 1993-94; 2,985 2017-18: 3,318 
1970-71: 2,576 1994-95; 3,071 2018-19: 3,328 
1971-72: 2,688 1995-96: 3,077 2019-20: 3,330 
1972-73: 2,836 1996-97: 3,080 2020-21: 3,345 
1973-74: 3,029 1997-98: 3,106 2021-22: 3,397 
1974-75: 3,255 1998-99; 3,130 2022-23: 3,490 
1975-76: 3,432 1999-00: 3,024 

1976-77: 3,610 2000-01: 2,956 

1977-78: 3,796 2001-02: 2,899 

1978-79: 3,959 2002-03: 2,955 

1979-80: 4,122 2003-04: 2,947 
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Appendix B: NSCSD Superintendents and School Board Presidents 


Superintendents 
Charles W. Hahn: 1956-1963 
Melvin E. Heiler: Feb. 1963-1980 
Dr. Robert “Bear” C. Stevens: 1980-1984 
Dr. Douglas W. Otto: 1984-1987 
Dr. Pascal “Pat” V. DeLuca: 1987-2001 
Dr. Timothy Dose: 2001-2008 
Dr. Dennis Rucker: 2008-2009 
Jeff Schwiebert: 2009-2014 
Joe Stutting: 2014-Present 
Board Presidents 
Elmer Hamann: 1956-1958 
Harland Rohlk: 1958-1963 
Wesley Schmalz: 1963-1965 
Raymond Porter: 1965-1966 
Ned Mohr: 1966-1968 
Robert Copley: 1968-1971 
Fred Jansen: 1971-1972 
Phyllis Heuer: 1972-1975 
M.A. Elliott: 1975-1977 
James Tank: 1977-1981 
Gene Schneckloth: 1981-1982 
Dean Bassett: 1982-1983 
Jane Miles: 1983-1984 
Rex Masterson: 1984-1986, 1992-1995, 2001-2002, 2005-2006, 2007-2009 
Gus Youngberg: 1986-1990 
JoAnne Hammes: 1990-1992, 1995-1998 
Jack Hill: 1998-2001 
Jerry Mohr: 2002-2004 
Virginia Kelly: 2004-2005 
Paul Dierickx: 2006-2007, 2009-2011, 2013-2014 
Joe Slater: 2011-2013 
John Maxwell: 2014-2018 
Glen Keppy: 2018-2020 
Joni Dittmer: 2020-Present 


Available online: https://archive.org/details/sco_2023 001 
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Appendix C: The Fate of Scott County One-Room Schoolhouses 


“At the close of the 1956-57 school year, the 
North Scott School District consisted of 
about 45 elementary schools. 39 of these 
buildings were one-room rural schools. All 
of these contained eight grades and a few 
contained nine grades. The other six 
buildings varied from two-room buildings to 
four-room buildings with the teachers 
handling from two to four grades each,” 
from The Organization of Graded Schools in 
Scott County, circa 1960. Available online 
at: https://archive.org/details/sco_195X_002 

These one-room school buildings, many 
70 to 80 years old, were owned by the 
school district. Many housed the first 
NSCSD students in the very beginning, as 
there were not multi-classroom elementary 
schools built yet. 

In the late 1960s, after new elementary 
schools were built, the district began to sell 


Allens Grove Township 

From 1946-1956, Allens Grove Township 
schools averaged 122 students per year 
across all six buildings from kindergarten 
through 8th grade. 

e Allens Grove No. 1: Constructed 
1871, the classroom was 27 x24.5 
feet. 

e Allens Grove No. 2: Constructed 
circa 1910, the classroom was 27.5 x 
21.8 feet. 

e Allens Grove No. 3: Constructed in 
1872, the classroom was 25 x 24.5 
feet. This was also known as Flower 
Valley School. 


the buildings to various interested parties, 
mainly for less than the value of the building 
and/or land. A handful of the buildings are 
still standing, some were converted to 
residences, some were torn down, and the 
fate of some has been lost to time. In our 
research, we came across a few references to 
what happened to the one-room 
schoolhouses, which are included here, but 
this is not a comprehensive guide as our 
focus was the formation of the North Scott 
Community School District. 

Much of the data on building construction 
was taken from the Data Concerning the 
North Scott Community School District 
report prepared in the late 1950s by the Scott 
County Superintendent’s Office. This report 
is available online at: 


https://archive.org/details/sco_195X_ 001 


e Allens Grove No. 4: Constructed in 
1872, the classroom was 25 x 30 
feet. 

e Allens Grove No. 5: Constructed 
circa 1880, the classroom was 31.5 x 
22.5 feet. 

e Allens Grove No. 6: Constructed 
circa 1880, the classroom was 31.5 x 
17 feet. 

The NSCSD board accepted a $100 bid 
from Frank Rohwer for the Allens Grove 
No. 1 school building in January 1968. The 
site on which it is located reverted to the 
owner from which the land was acquired. 

Campfire Girls Inc. purchased the school 
and land of Allens Grove No. 2 for $2,510 
in April 1968. The amount was at about half 
of what the property was appraised for. 
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Leila Curtis’ bid of $100 was accepted for the 
abandoned Allens Grove No. 4 school in May 
1968. Her husband, Roy Curtis, helped renovate 
Butler No.5 into a replica of Buffalo Bill Cody’s 
childhood school. 

In June 1967, the school board accepted a bid 
of $100 from Allen and Kenneth Glover for the 
purchase of Allens Grove No. 5 (Sand Hill) 
School, one of the rural elementary school 
buildings abandoned when the new grade 
schools were built. The board expressed concern 
that some of the more than 25 rural schools 
being abandoned might be converted to 
residential use and would bring in considerably 
less than the cost to educate one child of a 
family moving into one of such dwellings. The 
Glovers assured the board that they did not have 
plans to convert the building to living quarters. 
Sand Hill was eventually remodeled into a log 
cabin home located at the corner of St. Ann’s 
Road and 115th Avenue after the Glovers sold 
the property. 


Butler Township 


From 1946-1956, Butler Township schools 
averaged 124 students per year across all eight 
buildings from kindergarten through 8th grade. 

e Butler No. 1: Constructed circa 1880, the 
classroom was 23.5 x 17.6 feet. 

e Butler No. 2: Constructed circa 1880, the 
classroom was 27 x 23 feet. 

e Butler No. 3: Constructed in 1878, the 
classroom was 27 x21 feet. 

e Butler No. 4: Constructed in 1870, the 
classroom was 29 x 22.5 feet. 

e Butler No. 5: Constructed in 1860, the 
classroom was 21.75 x 17.25 feet. 

e Butler No. 6: Constructed circa 1880, the 
classroom was 27.25 x 21.25 feet. 

e Butler No. 8: Constructed in 1906, the 
classroom was 27.25 x 21.25 feet. 
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e Butler No. 9: Constructed circa 1880, the 
classroom was 24 x18 feet. 

Work was being done on these aging schools 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s as the board 
worked to get funding and public support for 
new elementary schools. At Butler No. 1, a well 
was drilled near the school for $1.00 a foot in 
August 1957, along with wells at Princeton No. 
3, Eldridge, and McCausland (Butler No. 7). 
Water pump systems were installed at Butler 
No. | and No. 2 and Princeton No. 3 and 
furnaces and stoves were overhauled in 28 of 
the 29 rural schools. 

The abandoned Butler No. 1 school was 
condemned by the Scott County Zoning and 
Building Department, as requested by the school 
board in September 1968. 

The Board approved the donation of the Butler 
No. 2 school building to the Scott County Park 
Board in March 1968. Later that year, the Scott 
County Conservation Board bid $925 for the 
building. It was still in use as late as 1966, when 
Darlene Roush was hired as a new third grade 
teacher for that school. 

Butler No. 2 was a central location where 
buses met to send kids to the one-room schools 
where their grade was located after the 
consolidation. 

The building remains in its original location 
and was one of the founding buildings of the 
Walnut Grove Pioneer Village in 1969. The 
school and a display on Scott County school 
history remain open to visitors today. 

Butler No. 3 was offered for sale to the owner 
of the land on which it sat in June 1966. 

The NSCSD owned both the building and land 
for Butler No. 4 and offered it for sale in June 
1966. 
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Wapsi View School, also known as Butler 
No. 5 was sold to the Scott County 
Conservation Board in 1968. Roy Curtis was 
instrumental in renovating the schoolhouse 
to depict the primitive log school that 
Buffalo Bill Cody attended as a child. The 
building burned down on November 12, 
1O7D: 

From 1946-1956, the McCausland 
Independent school averaged 53 students per 
year from kindergarten through 8th grade. 

e McCausland: Constructed in 1917, 
this school had three classrooms that 
were 32 x 21 feet. This was also 
known as Butler No. 7. 

The McCausland school building and site 
were sold to A. Rock Meints for $7,541 in 
August 1968. He also purchased the East 
Linn Grove school soon after. On June 5, 
1982, the old McCausland school house was 
destroyed by fire. The building was 
unoccupied, but had recently been approved 
to be converted into a duplex. 

Butler No. 8 was sold to Larry Larsen for 
$3,025 in June 1968. 


Hickory Grove Township 
From 1946-1956, Maysville Independent 


schools averaged 42 students per year across 
both buildings from kindergarten through 
8th grade. 

East Maysville: Constructed in 1892, the 
classroom was 31 x 24.75 feet. 

West Maysville: Constructed circa 1890, the 
classroom was 25 x 24.75 feet. 

From 1946-1956, the Linn Grove 
Independent schools averaged 38 students 
per year across both buildings from 
kindergarten through 8th grade. 

East Linn Grove: Constructed in 1876, the 
classroom was 27 x 29.5 feet. 
West Linn Grove: Constructed in 1874, the 
classroom was 27 x 29.5 feet. 


The Linn Grove schools were included in 
the initial graded setup of the North Scott 
Community School District at the request of 
the Board of Directors of the Linn Grove 
District, even though Linn Grove voted not 
to be a part of NSCSD at its initial 
formation. The children were tuition 
students, and North Scott provided 
transportation, maintained the two buildings, 
and hired the two teachers. There was a 
special election in 1958 where Linn Grove 
No. 2 (West) voted to join North Scott. 

An offer from Irvin Stoltenberg to buy the 
West Linn Grove School, was rejected by 
the board in June 1967 because they thought 
the building was worth more than was 
offered. They planned to have the building 
appraised and the valuation price would be 
offered to Stoltenberg. The building was on 
land that he already owned. 

The East Linn Grove school and site were 
sold to A. Rock Meints for $3,127 in 
September 1968. He also purchased the 
McCausland building and site earlier that 
year. 


Liberty Township 

From 1946-1956, the Dixon Independent 
school averaged 50 students per year from 
kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Dixon: Constructed in 1880, the lower 
grades were in a 27.5 x 25 foot classroom 
and the upper grades were in a 29.5 x 25 
foot classroom. 
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Lincoln Township 

From 1946-1956, Lincoln Township schools 
averaged 116 students per year across all seven 
buildings from kindergarten through 8th grade. 

e Lincoln No. 1: Constructed circa 1890, 
the classroom was 22.5 x 23 feet. 

e Lincoln No. 2: Constructed in 1920, the 
classroom was 24.8 x 27.5 feet. 

e Lincoln No. 3: Constructed in 1870, the 
classroom was 29 x 22.75 feet. This was 
also known as Lau’s School. 

e Lincoln No. 4: Constructed in 1880, the 
classroom was 40.25 x 22.75 feet. 

e Lincoln No. 5: Constructed circa 1880, 
the classroom was 30 x 23 feet. 

e Lincoln No. 6: Constructed in 1870, the 
classroom was 29.5 x 23 feet. 

e Lincoln No. 7: Constructed in 1871, the 
classroom was 30.75 x 24.6 feet. 

Lincoln Nos. 2, 3, and 5 were offered for sale 
to the owners of the land on which the buildings 
sat in June 1966. At a 1991 reunion for students 
from Lincoln No. 3, former students were given 
pictures of the school taken in 1928 and 1957. 
Former teacher Dorothy (Jugenheimer) Steffen 
organized the reunion for her 80th birthday 
celebration. 

The Lincoln No. 4 school building was sold to 
Donald Schneckloth for a bid of $25 in February 
1968. At the time, the building was missing two 
light fixtures. 

The school district owned both the building 
and land for Lincoln No. 6 and both were 
offered for sale in June 1966. 


Princeton Township 
From 1946-1956, Princeton Township schools 


averaged 90 students per year across all five 
buildings from kindergarten through 8th grade. 
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e Princeton No. 2: Constructed circa 1880, 
the classroom was 25.5 x 23 feet. 

e Princeton No. 3: Constructed circa 1890, 
the classroom was 30.6 x 22.6 feet. 

e Princeton No. 6: Constructed circa 1900, 
the classroom was 35.5 x 20.5 feet. 

e Princeton No. 7: Constructed circa 1880, 
the classroom was 33.8 x 16.5 feet. 

e Princeton No. 8: Constructed circa 1880, 
the classroom was 24 x 18 feet. 

A bid of $900 was accepted by the board from 
Eugene Dannatt for the old No. 3 school 
building at Princeton in February 1967. 

The Princeton No. 8 school was offered for 
sale to the owner of the land on which it sat in 
June 1966. 

From 1946-1956, the Princeton Independent 
school averaged 107 students per year from 
kindergarten through 8th grade. 

Princeton: Constructed in 1885, this school had 
five classrooms that were 20 x 36 feet. 

The old elementary school in Princeton was 
sold to Lloyd H. and Maxine Y. Sidwell for 
$15,115 in April 1968. The property included 
lots 4-10 of block 13. Maxine became a teacher 
at Virgil Grissom. 

A design for mounting the bell that was saved 
from the old Princeton Elementary School, was 
approved by the board in December 1970. The 
bell was mounted at Virgil Grissom Elementary 
and remains there today. 


Sheridan Township 
From 1946-1956, Sheridan Township schools 
averaged 153 students per year across all eight 
buildings from kindergarten through 8th grade. 
e Sheridan No. 1: Constructed in 1915, the 
classroom was 25.6 x 24.5 feet. This was 
also known as the Lensch School. It was 
closed from 1927-31 due to low 
enrollment. 
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Sheridan No. 3: Constructed circa 1900, 
the classroom was 31.5 x 21.5 feet. 

e Sheridan No. 4: Constructed in 1897, the 
classroom was 33.75 x 23 feet. 

e Sheridan No. 5: Constructed in 1872, the 
classroom was 26 x 22.6 feet. 

e Sheridan No. 6: Constructed in 1877, the 
classroom was 28.8 x 22.3 feet. 

e Sheridan No. 7: Constructed in 1894, it 
had two classrooms which were 29 x 23 
feet. 

e Sheridan No. 8: Constructed in 1895, the 
classroom was 29 x 22.6 feet. 

e Sheridan No. 9: Constructed in 1941, the 
classroom was 31 x 23 feet. This original 
building was a wood frame with a 
pot-bellied stove and two outhouses on 
the Hahn land at the 
comer of Wisconsin and 210th Street. 
The building burnt down in February 
1941 and 11 students were forced to flee. 
Carol Hamann Albrecht remembers this 
being a nice school since it was so much 
newer than the others after the fire. 

Sheridan No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5 were sold by 
the school board in November 1967 and the land 
on which the buildings stood reverted to 
adjacent owners, which was stipulated in the 
original deeds. The Sheridan No. 3 building sold 
for $25 and land reverted for $115, the Sheridan 
No .4 building sold for $110 and land reverted 
for $50, and the Sheridan No. 5 building sold 
for $100 and land reverted for $450. Attorneys 
were authorized to continue with procedures for 


sale of other one-room buildings and land. 

Sheridan No.6 was sold to John W. Miller in 
February 1968 for a bid of $3,100. The property 
was valued at $6,600, but Miller’s bid was the 
highest. 

The Sheridan No.7 building and property were 
sold to Albert Koenig and Martin Hunwardsen 
of Saddle Club and Barn Inc. for $11,000. The 


property, which joined the existing club 
property to the south, was appraised at $15,000. 

Sheridan No. 9 was converted into a single 
grade elementary school in 1957 when NSCSD 
formed. After John Glenn Elementary opened in 
1967, it was converted to a private residence. 
Sheridan No. 9 had a reunion in 2009, when 
more than 30 people, including two teachers, 
attended. Five students from the final class of 
1957 attended. 

From 1946-1956, the Eldridge Independent 
school averaged 78 students per year from 
kindergarten through 8th grade. 

Eldridge: Constructed in 1926, this school had 
three classrooms that were 31 x 22 feet. 

The City of Eldridge expressed interest in the 
old Eldridge elementary school as early as 1973 
and purchased it in 1975 for an unknown price. 
The building was used for classes and storage 
until then. It was razed in 1982. 


Winfield Township 
From 1946-1956, Winfield Township schools 
averaged 71 students per year across all four 
buildings from kindergarten through 8th grade. 
e Winfield No. 2: Constructed in 1907, the 
classroom was 32.5 x 26.5 feet. 
e Winfield No. 3: Constructed circa 1890, 
the classroom was 32.75 x 13.2 feet. 
e Winfield No. 4: Constructed in 1925, the 
classroom was 29.3 x 20.5 feet. 
e Winfield No. 5: Constructed circa 1890, 
the classroom was 32.75 x 13.2 feet. 
Winfield No. 2 was sold by the school board in 
November 1967 and the land on which the 
building stood reverted to adjacent owners, 
which was stipulated in the original deed. The 
Winfield No. 2 building sold for $100 and land 
reverted for $30. 
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From 1946-1956, the Long Grove building housed this district in the 1850s. 
Independent school averaged 60 students per This school, also known as Winfield No. 1, 
year from kindergarten through 8th grade. was purchased by the Long Grove Civic League 
Long Grove No.1: Constructed circa 1900, the and moved into town. It is now the Long Grove 
lower grades were in a 44 x 28.75 foot Community Center. In January 1968, the board 
classroom and the upper grades were in a 28.8 x accepted a bid from E. Forrest Johnson for the 
25.25 foot classroom. It’s possible a previous 1/10th acre on which the building was situated. 
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This map marks the locations of rural schools used as attendance centers after 
NSCSD formed in 1956. Students were bused from their homes to the rural 
school where their grade level attended. Available online: 

https:/larchive. org/details/rur_1956_001 
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Appendix D: Athletic State Championships for the North Scott Lancers 


Many athletic, artistic, and academic accomplishments have been achieved by North Scott students 
throughout the years. This book could not contain them all, but this is a list of state athletic 
championships compiled by the school district in 2023. 


Girls Basketball State Champions 
e 2017 
e 2019 
e 2020 


Boys Basketball State Champions 
e 2015 


Girls Cross Country State Champions 
e 1988 


Football State Champions 
e 2020 


Girls Soccer State Champions 
e 2014 


Softball State Champions 


e 1987 
e 1993 
e 2002 


Boys Track State Champions 
e@ 1962 (Indoor) 


Volleyball State Champions 
e 1985 


Trapshooting State Champions 
e 2015 
e 2017 
e@ 2018 (Doubles, Handicap) 
e@ 2019 (Doubles, Handicap) 


Cheerleading State Champions 
e@ 2016 (Time Out) 


Dance Team State Champions 
e 1996 (Pom) 
2006 (Pom) 
2015 (Pom) 
2016 (Pom, Lyrical) 
2017 (Pom, Lyrical, Jazz) 
2018 (Lyrical) 
2022 (Pom) 
2023 (Pom) 
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